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CHAPTER XV.—MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


Wepvespay was Christmas eve; and on Wednesday the Annesley 
equipage rolled majestically up to Mr. Marks’s gate, and the children 
rushed pantingly in with the intelligence that the carriage had come 
for Miss Tresham, and the driver said would she please be as quick as 
possible, for his horses were impatient, and didn’t like to stand. 

Miss Tresham did not keep the impatient horses, or their more 
impatient driver, waiting very long. Her trunk was packed, and her 
bonnet had been on for an hour at least; so there was nothing to do 
but say good-by—which, however, was very far from being a short 
ceremony. There was Mrs. Marks and Mr. Marks, and Mr. Warwick 
(it was immediately after dinner, which accounted for the presence 
at home of these two gentlemen) and all the children, and most of 
the servants, to exchange farewells and good wishes with. Mrs. 
Marks kissed the young governess as if she had been her own daugh- 
ter, and bade her take care of herself and look her prettiest, and en- 
joy herself her best; Mr. Marks shook hands heartily, and hoped she 
would have a very merry Christmas, and they would all miss her, and 
keep her Christmas-gifts till she came back, and the children pressed 
round tumultuously, and listened distractedly, while she told Mrs. 
Marks that if she would look in the top drawer of her bureau the 
next morning, she would perhaps find that St. Nicholas had visited 
it; and the servants bobbed up and down in the background, and 
thrust forward their ebony hands with many “ Christmas gift, missis ! 
Wish you merry Christmas, ma’am!” while Mr. Warwick stood by, 
and looked with his quiet smile at the whole of it. 

“T'll take you to the carriage, and bid you good-by there,” he 
said, when Katharine at last turned and extended her hand to him. 
“ You'll never get off, at this rate. Has the trunk gone out?” 

“ Done strapped on, sir,” said Tom, appearing at the open door, and 
speaking over Judy’s yellow turban. “Done strapped on, sir; and 
John says the horses—” 

“Tell John to hold his tongue about the horses.—Miss Tresham, 
when you are ready, I am at your service.” 

“T am ready now, Mr. Warwick,” said Katharine; and witha 
last bright glance around, and a last “ Good-by all!” she went out of 
the open door, across the piazza, and down the front walk, attended 
by Mr. Warwick, and followed by all the children and servants. Mr. 
and Mrs. Marks went no farther than the piazza, but they stood there 
and watched the departure. “If ever I thought that such a thing would 
be!” said the good woman to her husband, as she saw Katharine 
enter the carriage, and bend forward over the closed door to shake 
hands with Mr. Warwick and give Nelly a last kiss. Then a touch was 
given the impatient horses, the carriage disappeared, like a glittering 
vision, round a turn ‘of the road, and the group at the gate returned 
slowly to the house—aill excepting Mr. Warwick, who went on to 
town, and, although it was Christmas Eve, and high and low, and 
rich and poor, were all alike rejoicing and taking a holiday, sat himself 
down to hig grim law-bgoks, and seemed to find the same interest in 
them that he found there every day. 

Meanwhile, Katharine was driving at a rapid and easy pace over 
the country road that led past the gates of Morton House on to An- 
nesdale, The short | December afternoon was more than half gone, 
the shadows were long, and the yellow sunshine streamed with bright 
but sad pathos over the distant hills leafless woods, as the car- 
riage swept along; the driver and footman talked on the box, and the 
girl inside, leaning back on the soft cushions and watching .the fields 
and clumps of trees fly past, asked herself if she was awake or dream- 
ing, if she would really arrive at Annesdale after a while, or if she 
would rouse up in her own room in Mr. Marks’s house. 

On the whele, she came to the conclusion that she was awake, 
when the Annesdale gates flew open at the approach of the carriage, 
and, sweeping round the carefully-kept circle, Katharine found herself 
before a handsome house of soft gray color, built in the Italian style, 
and spreading over a great deal of space, with large wings and many 
piazzas. The doors of the hall were wide open, and three or four gen- 
tlemen were standing in the front portico. One of them came for- 
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ward when the carriage stopped, and putting aside the footman began 
opening the door himself. He was a frank, pleasant-looking person, 
whom Katharine recognized as Mr. French. “I hope you have not 
found it cold, Miss Tresham,” he said, as, after fumbling at the handle 
for some time, he at last wrenched open the door. “ They ought to 
have put the windows up to protect you better. Let me bid you wel- 
come to Annesdale. I hope you will have a merry Christmas with us. 
Did you ever spend Christmas in the country before?” 

His voice and his smile were, both very genial. Katharine felt 
glad that her first welcome had been from him, instead of from her 
formal hostess, It seemed somehow to promise better, to be a better 
omen of that merry Christmas which everybody just then was wish- 
ing everybody else. She answered him, as they went up the steps to- 
gether, and, when they entered the door, the first thing that met her 
eye was the greeting— 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


in enormous letters of evergreen fronting the entrance, and running 
along the gallery that was part of the noble winding staircase which 
swept around the large octagon hall. Onevery side of this hall swung 
heavy garlands in which the deep glossy green of a dozen different 
perennials contrasted with the crimson berries of the holly and the 
glistening pearls of the mistletoe. Every picture gazed from a frame 
elaborately decked ; and the large chandelier that swung in mid-space 
looked like a massive hanging basket, with its many wreaths and long 
drooping sprays of ivy. 

“How beautiful!” said Katharine, standing still to admire. 
“ How very beautiful !” 

“ Yes, it’s pretty,” said Mr. French, smiling. ‘“‘ But wait until you 
see the drawing-rooms. The hall was rather slighted this year, and 
—aAh, here’s Mrs. Annesley.” 

He broke off thus, as a door on one side opened, and two ladies 
came out. One was a young and tolerably pretty girl, who ran for- 
ward and button-holed Mr. French without ceremony, while Mrs. 
Annesley welcomed Katharine with more cordiality than the latter 
had expected. 

“ Have you seen Spitfire? Oh, Mr. French, do tell me if you have 
seen Spitfire?” cried the first, in a tone of deep distress. 

“ My dear Miss Tresham, I am very glad to welcome you to An- 
nesdale,” said Mrs, Annesley, with pleasant courtesy. 

“Tam sure that some of your horrid hounds have got hold of 
him!” cried the anxious inquirer. 

“Tam afraid you were detained, and must have found it cold,’ 
said Mrs. Annesley. 

Katharine was rather confused between the two; but she managed 
to leave the Spitfire replies to Mr. French, and assure Mrs, Annesley 
that she had not been detained, that.she was not cold, and, that she 
hoped she had arrived in time for dinner—it having been understood 
that she should dine at Annesdale on Christmas Eve. 

“In very good time,” answered Mrs. Annesley. “It has not been 
ten minutes since the ladies went up-stairs to dress. These holiday 
times the servants are entirely upset,” she added, “and, with all my 
efforts, I cannot get dinner before five o’clock. It is not so much 
fashion as necessity which decides my hours. Will you go to your 
room now ?—Maggie, I suppose you will come when you find your 
dog ?” 

“‘T am just going with Mr. French to look for him,” answered the 
young lady, to whom this last question had been addressed. “I don’t 
trust a word these miserable servants say, Mrs. Annesley. They all 
have a spite against Spitfire, and I believe they would be glad to see 
those hateful hounds worry him to death. I'll be up-stairs when! 
find him, but not before.” 

She walked out of the front door, followed by Mr. French, while 
Mrs. Annesley drew Katharine toward the. staircase. ‘“ This way, my 
dear,” she said, quietly. ‘That is Miss Lester,” she went on, as they 
mounted the steps together. “She is a nice girl, but rather spoiled, 
and quite eccentric. We can hardly wonder, though, for she is a great 
heiress, and an only child, so—here—this is your room.” 

It was a charming apartment, large and airy, with deep, broad 
windows looking to the south, two canopied and curtained beds, and 
richly-carved rosewood furniture. A bright fire was burning on the 
hearth, the toilet-table was glittering with crystal essence-bottles and 
the like, while two maids stood before it, one engaged in holding and 
the other in plaiting a long braid of rich, red hair. “This is Miss 
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Tresham, Becky,” said Mrs. Annesley, addressing the former, who at 
once dropped a deep courtesy. “Is every thing in order?” 

“ Yes’m,” said Becky, staring with all her might at the new- 
comer. 

“Then, Miss Tresham, I trust you will be comfortable, and I will 
leave you to your toilet. I hope, by-the-way, you don’t object to shar- 
ing your room. The house is so crowded, that I am obliged to quar- 
ter Miss Lester and yourself together, as you perceive. You don’t 
mind it? I am so glad; for many persons do, and in that case a host- 
ess is rather embarrassed. Dinner at five-—Becky, be sure you at- 
tend to Miss Tresham well.” 

“ Won't you take a seat, ma’am ?” said Becky, wheeling a chair to 
the fire, after her mistress had left the room. And, as Katharine took 
the seat, she knelt down on the hearth-rug and began unlacing her 
shoes. 

“ Never mind that,” said Miss Tresham, smiling. 
take you from your work.” 

“Mistiss told me I was to wait on you,” said Becky, looking up 
from the shoes. ‘“‘ That’s my business, ma’am, as long as you stays 
here.” 

“Indeed! I hope we shall get on well together, then. And does 
that girl wait on Miss Lester?” 

“I belongs to Miss Lester,” said the girl indicated. “ I’se waited 
on her all my life.—Becky, where’d you put the curling-tongs ?” 

“ You'll find em behind the looking-glass,” said Becky.—Then she 
glanced up at Katharine, and added, with a negro’s honest admiration, 
“ You're the prettiest lady I’ve seen yet, ma’am.” 

“Hush !” said the pretty lady, laughing. “You must not flatter 
me, or we shall not get on at all. If you want to begin your duties, 
you may take these keys and open my trunk. I must dress as soon 
as I get warm.” 

Before the process of getting warm was finished, or the process 
of dressing had begun, the door opened, and the young lady whom 
Katharine-had seen below entered the room, followed by a shaggy 
little Scotch terrier, who incontinently rushed at Miss Tresham, with 
a vicious snarl. 

“ Spitfire, Spitfire !—behave yourself, sir!” cried his mistress, with 
a stamp of the foot, which Spitfire minded about as much as if she had 
bade him go on. “ Don’t be afraid of him,” she said to Katharine, as 
Spitfire danced round and round, barking vehemently. “He is the 
best fellow you ever saw, and he wouldn’t bite you for the world.” 

“T don’t trust him, ma’am!” cried Becky, who had retreated into 
a corner and was valiantly defending herself with Katharine’s shoes, 
while Spitfire, who had deserted Miss Tresham, devoted his energies 
entirely to her. ‘Oh, ma’am, please call him away! Oh, Lord, he’s 
sure to bite me !—Get off, sir !—get off!” 

“ Hush, you silly thing!” cried Miss Lester, with another stamp 
of her foot, which Becky obeyed better than Spitfire had done. “Come 
here to me, pet-—come here.—Cynthy, catch him and make him stop.” 

Cynthy put down the curling-tongs and made a lunge at Spitfire, 
who rewarded her exertions by turning his snapping and snarling 
against her. Katharine fully expected to see the maid badly bitten ; 
but it seemed that Spitfire’s fury was, after all, mere sound. He sub- 
mitted to be captured, and, with a last futile bark at Becky, lay down 
on the hearth-rug and growled to himself. 

“There, now!—are you not ashamed of yourself?” said his mis- 
tress, addressing him in an expostulating tone.—“ Don’t you ever be 
foolish enough to threaten him with any thing again,” added she, turn- 
ing severely to Becky. “If you do, he certainly will bite you; for 
nothing makes him so angry as to be threatened.—Miss Tresham, 
since we are to be room-mates, we might as well make friends. What 
do you think of Spitfire ?” 

“T think he is very well named,” said Katharine, who had shared 
the panic. 

“Cousin Tom named him,” said the young lady. “He thought it 
was an appropriate name, and I kept it because it was unusual. In 
fact, Spitfire is a very unusual dog.” 

“Tn ill-nature, do you mean ?” 

“No, in sense. Look how intelligent his eyes are—I really believe 
he could talk if he chose. Then I like him all the better for his tem- 
per—it is such a contrast to those insipid poodles that most girls 
fancy. I havea bull-dog at home—a great, splendid fellow, named 
Bulger—but papa would not let me bring him along.” 

Katharine mentally applauded “ papa’s ” wisdom as she looked at 


“Don’t let me 





Spitfire triumphantly established on the hearth-rug, and thought that 
it might have been her unlucky chance to have been also domiciled 
with a great, splendid fellow of a bull-dog. She soon found that her 
new acquaintance was very pleasant and very easy to get on with—a 
little spoiled, perhaps, as Mrs. Annesley had said, and decidedly a lit- 
tle eccentric, but exceedingly unaffected and good-natured. Contrast- 
ing her with many common specimens of the genus young lady, Kath- 
arine concluded that she was fortunate in her companion; and she 
listened with amusement while Miss Lester’s tongue ran glibly on, now 
to the maid, now to herself. 

“ Get out my purple silk, Cynthy, and the ribbons to match. Did 
you quill the point lace in the neck, as I told you? A pair of satin 
boots, while you are in the trunk.—Miss Tresham, did you ever spend 
Christmas at Annesdale before? No? Then Iam sure you will be 
delighted—every thing is so charming. For my part, I am always 
glad to get away from home at Christmas. The servants bave holi- 
day, you knew; and there is so much trouble about getting any thing 
done, They spend their whole time dancing in the cabins; and if you 
want the fire made up, even, you have to ring half a dozen times be- 
fore anybody comes. I always go away from home Christmas ; and, 
if I can, I always come to Annesdale. Adela and I went to school to- 
gether. Don’t you like her very much ?” 

She stopped after this question, and Katharine replied that she had 
not the pleasure of knowing Mrs. French, at which Miss Lester’s face 
expressed the liveliest surprise. 

“Why, I thought she stayed in Lagrange a great deal. I don’t 
live in Lagrange, you see. I livein Apalatka. But you know Morton, 
don’t you ?—and oh, isn’t he nice?” 

“T know Mr. Annesley, and I think him very pleasant.” 

“ He's delightful, that’s what he is,” said Miss Lester, a little in- 
dignantly. “Cousin Tom Langdon, and Godfrey Seymour, and Frank 
French, and a dozen more, are ‘ pleasant,’ but Morton is simply de- 
lightful. I could fall in love with him,” said the young lady, with 
startling candor. 

“Then, why don’t you?” asked Katharine, who began to think 
that her new acquaintance was more eccentric than she had at first 
supposed. 

“ Because there would be no use in it,” answered the other, with a 
sigh of frank regret. ‘‘ Everybody has settled that he’s to marry 
Irene Vernon, and no doubt he will, after a while. She’s pretty enough, 
as far as that goes ; but, dear me, looks are not every thing—are they, 
Spitfire ?—Cynthy, come here and take down my hair. I positively 
won’t be dressed for dinner at this rate.” 

With the efficient aid of Becky, Katharine’s toilet was soon com- 
pleted, and, when the last touches were given, fully deserved the en- 
thusiastic compliments of the maid. “ You looks as pretty as a pic. 
ture, ma’am,” said Becky, smoothing down the dress of some soft, blue 
fabric, that was cut in a style which really made the girl resemble ap 
old picture. 

“ If you only had your hair rolled up and powdered, you'd look for 
all the world like my great grandmother!” cried Miss Lester, turning 
round and much inconveniencing Cynthy, who was busy fastening the 
body of the purple silk. “Is that the first dinner-bell? Good gra 
cious, Cynthy, make haste!—Here, Becky, come and help her.—Mis¢ 
Tresham, would you mind looking in the tray of that trunk and hand. 
ing me my jewelry-box ?” 

In the midst of the commotion which ensued, a knock at the doos 
passed quite unnoticed, and, after one or two vain repetitions, they all 
started when it opened and Mrs. French appeared. 

“Oh, Adela, you are just in time!” cried Miss Lester, lifting up 
her hands. “I’m only half dressed, and hurried almost to death. 
Do, there’s a dear! come and help Miss Tresham put these ornaments 
in my hair.” 

“ Indeed, I have not time, Maggie,” said Adela, very coolly. “On 
the contrary, I have come to carry off Miss Tresham, I knew that 
of course you would not be ready, so I thought I would pilot her down- 
stairs.—I am Mrs. French. You'll let me introduce myself, won’t 
you ?” she said, turning and offering her hand to Katharine, 

This was very pleasant; and in five minutes Miss Lester was left 
to the tender mercies of Cynthy and Becky, and Katharine was going 
down-stairs in amicable companionship with Mrs. French. She had 
time now to see the grand scale on which Annesdale was built; to ad- 
mire the hal} paved in black and white marble, and the staircase that 
swept round and round until it ended in an observatory on the roof. 
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“ It is very handsome,” the governess thought to herself; but she was | 
of the Old World, and had seen too many noble residences to be im- 
pressed by the splendors of Annesdale. “On the whole, I think I like 
Morton House better. It is not so new.” 

“Our party is not very large,” Mrs. French was saying. “ Not 
more than thirty people in all, and more gentlemen than ladies. I 
always like for them to be in the majority. This way, Miss Tresham 
—this is the drawing-room.” 

She opened the door, Katharine entered, and for a minute was 
quite dazzled. It had been a long time since she had mingled in 
society, and even under ordinary circumstances this large, richly-hued 
room, all ablaze with wax-lights and full of well-dressed people, would 
have made a startling contrast to the gray twilight that filled the hall. 
Then, no amount of social usage can make it a pleasant ordeal to face 
a number of absolute strangers just at the time when they have noth- 
ing to do and little to talk of, and so are at leisure for criticisms and 
remarks more agreeable to themselves than to the object thereof. 
Katharine’s courage sank down to zero, but nobody would have ima- 
gined it. On the contrary, she looked so stately and self-possessed— 
so full of that rare, graceful ease which only the highest social culture 
can give—as she followed Mrs. French across the room, that every- 
body was immediately afflicted with an inordinate curiosity to learn 
who she was. All of the Lagrange people knew her by sight; but 
most of the present company were strangers in Lagrange ; and a sort 
of thrill of inquiry ran round the room. “ What a splendid-looking 
woman!” said the gentlemen. “ Dear me, what an elegant girl!” 
cried the ladies. “Who is she ?” both parties demanded in a breath. 

When it was known who she was, the interest decidedly subsided. 
A governess who lived in the family of Mr. Marks at Tallahoma, was 
by no means a very important person in Lagrange estimation, and 
after a short time the only feeling that remained was one of curiosity 
to know why she should have been invited to join the party. Thanks 
to Katharine’s own prudence, there had never been much gossip about 
Mr. Annesley’s attentions; and although some few people shrugged 
their shoulders significantly, and said that it would be as well to be 
civil, since no one could tell how soon Mr. Marks’s governess might be 
transformed into the mistress of Annesdale, the majority passed the 
matter over as a whim of their hostess, and thought no more of it. 

The young host was standing by the fireplace, talking to Mrs. 
George Raynor, when a gentleman near him said, “ Who is that hand- 
some girl who has just come in with your sister, Annesley?” And, 
turning quickly, he saw Katharine. She did not see him, for to her 
eyes the scene was one confused mingling of light, and color, and strange 
faces. But she had not been sitting down more than a minute when 
a well-known voice said : 

“Won't you speak to me, Miss Tresham, and let me tell you how 
glad I am to see you here?” 

She glanced quickly round, and the bright, handsome face she 
knew so well was looking down at her. With a smile, her hand went 
out to meet his, 

“Thank you, Mr. Annesley,” she said. “Of course, I know to 
whom I am indebted for being here. You must believe that I am very 
much obliged for the pleasure.” 

“You are mistaken,” he answered. “ You need not think that I 
have any share in the matter. I need not tell you that I am delighted, 
that I am happy to see you at Annesdale, but the pleasure became 
’ twice a pleasure when my mother asked you, without the slightest 
knowledge on my part.” 

Katharine opened her eyes a little; and, if it had been anybody 
but Annesley who spoke, would certainly have doubted the assertion. 
But, before she had time to reply, Mrs. French broke in—Mrs. French, 
whose ears were good, and who had no such implicit reliance on 
Morton’s promise as that which her mother had expressed. 

“ Miss Tresham, is Morton asking you to help us in our Christmas- 
Eve arrangements? He said he thought perhaps you would.” 

“T said I was sure you would,” said Morton. “ Adela has ar- 
ranged some tableaux and music for the edification of our friends; 
and I felt sure you would aid, if need be.” 


“Morton describes very badly,” said Mrs. French. “Some tab- 


leauz and music are very indefinite. In the first place, it is no tableaux 
at all, but only a little scenic effect; and, in the second place, we 
have arranged the musical programme, with the exception of one part. 
We want a Christmas anthem—solo. 


Will you sing one for us ?” 





“ What sort of an anthem?” 


“ Any that you can or will sing.” 

“ Would the ‘Gloria’ from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass answer?” 

“Tt would be charming! Will you sing that?” 

“With pleasure—but—no, I cannot. My music is not here.” 

“T will send for it,” said Morton, before his sister could speak. 
“ A messenger shall go instantly ” 

He started up, and was about to leave the room, when Katharine 
called him back. “I must send a message to Mrs. Marks,” she said. 
“She would not know where to find the music else. Please tell the 
servant to ask her to look—” 

“Had you not better come to the library and write a note? It 
would be much more certain.” 

“ Don’t carry Miss Tresham off, Morton,” said his sister. 
will be ready in a minute.” 

“T won’t keep her a minute,” he answered; and, without giving 
Katharine any option in the matter, he drew her hand within his arm, 
and led her from the room. The chandelier was lighted by this time, 
and the hall looked brilliant in all its guise of holly and mistletoe. 
To Katharine, it suggested a large mystic temple; and Miss Lester, 
who was just then descending the staircase, might have passed for 
its priestess, in her rich purple silk and pearl ornaments. She stared 
a little, but Morton gave her no time to speak; he led his companion 
hastily forward, and opened the library-door. 

“ You will find pen, ink, and paper, on that table,” he said. “I 
will go to find a messenger, and be back for your note in a second.” 

Almost in a second he was back, and, closing the door behind him, 
came and stood by the table, while Katharine dashed off a few lines 
to Mrs. Marks. 

“Tell her to send all your music,” he said. That was the only 
suggestion he made. 

He stood quite silent, watching the graceful figure and fair face 
that made such a pretty picture, seated by the table with its shaded 
lamp, and the dark book-lined walls behind. It looked so home-like 
to see her there—there under his own roof, in his own especial room 
—that the young man had hard work to keep his lips sealed. But in 
that very spot he had promised his mother not to speak without giv- 
ing her warning, and he would hold fast to that promise through any 
temptation. When Katharine looked up, he was gazing, not at her, 
but at the St. Cecilia over the mantel-piece, and, when she extended 
her note, he took it and put it into his pocket. “I will deliver it to the 
messenger as soon as I have seen you to the drawing-room,” he said. 
“T had better‘ take you back at once, or Adela will be impatient.” 

Katharine felt sure of this, and rose to go; but at the door he 
stopped—stopped as if he must say something, however little, before 
letting her go. 

“One word, Miss Tresham,” he said, hurriedly. 
how very, very happy it makes me to see you here.” 


“ Dinner 


“ You don’t know 


—_+——_ 


CHAPTER XVI.—ST. CECILIA. 


Arter dinner, Miss Tresham was sitting alone in a corner of the 
drawing-room. But let no one suppose from this statement that she 
was feeling snubbed or neglected, and, consequently, misanthropical 
or cynical, in even the least degree. She had been taken in to dinner 
by Mr. Langdon—the “cousin Tom” of whom Miss Lester made fre- 
quent mention—and she had found him exceedingly pleasant, while 
he, for his part, had been decidedly charmed. Nevertheless, after 
dinner he drifted away; but there were others ready to fill his place, 
and if, instead of being entertained, Miss Tresham was sitting alone, 
it was as much a voluntary withdrawal on her part, as any thing else. 

In fact, the young governess soon found that she was among, but 
not of, these people, who laughed and talked in Mrs. Annesley’s draw- 
ing-room. They were all of the best school of breeding, and, meeting 
her on neutral ground, they never dreamed of showing that, under 
other circumstances, they would not have considered her an equal. 
Vulgar incivility, and more vulgar patronage, were simply impossible 
to them ; and when they accosted her there was no shade of manner 
to show that it was a condescension on their parts, and an honor on 
hers. But they had their world, and she had hers. They knew each 
other, and each other’s friends and affairs, and had a hundred topics 
in common; while she might have dropped from a cloud, or been 
transported from the Sandwich Islands, for all she knew of these 
matters. One or two ladies had tried to talk to her, but somehow 
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there was not much to be said on either side. Did she like Lagrange ? 
—had she lived there long ?—did she not think Annesdale a beauti- 
ful place ?—were not the rooms prettily decorated ?—Adela French 
had exquisite taste, and had cut out all the letters herself. Did Miss 
Tresham like German text ? 

After some disjointed efforts of this description, it amused Katha- 
rine to hear the same person turn to a group of her friends and launch 
into conversation of the most animated kind. She would grow elo- 
quent on Laurie Singleton’s marriage, and who his wife was, and what 
her grandfather’s name had been, and in what degree they were re- 
lated to the Churchills, and how Judge Churchill had sent the bride a 
diamond necklace, and how elegant were the dresses, that had been 
ordered direct from Paris. “ After all, it is no wonder that these 
people find it difficult to talk to me,” thought Katharine to herself. 
As is generally the case, she got on better with the gentlemen. Even 
the ordinary man inhabits a less narrow and conventional world than 
the ordinary woman, his very position as man giving him a wider field 
of knowledge and a freer scope of thought. Then, few men are not 
stirred into conversational effort by a fair face and a pair of bright 
eyes; and, where two strangers of the same sex would sit and stare 
at each other, two strangers of different sexes will soon find topics on 
which to grow sociable. “The governess is really charming,” Mr. 
Langdon had told his friends ; and few of them felt disposed to doubt 
the assertion. But still, they were engrossed with pretty girls, whom 
they knew very well, and to whom. it was no effort to talk, and the 
charming governess, by degrees, wandered away into the corner al- 
ready mentioned. 

There she sat, like the historic little Jack Horner, with whom we 
are all acquainted; but lacking the Christmas pie with which that 
hero solaced his retreat. Instead, she opened a book of engravings, 
and tried to appear interested in its contents. A ripple of talk was 
sounding all round her, a pretty dark-eyed girl was singing at the 
piano, a glorious fire roared on the hearth, the wax-lights burned with 
that steady lustre which no brilliancy of gas will ever rival, the 
pictures gazed, the mirrors gleamed out of green-wreathed frames, 
people came and went continually, and the whole bright scene was, 
to Katharine, like a play—a picture—something scenic and unreal, 
but yet very attractive. She liked it better than her book, which was 
full of portraits of dead-and-gone beauties—as if the earth was not as 
rich in loveliness now as ever, or as if any one in his senses would 
give one face where life still brightens the eye and colors the tints, 
for all the cold silent beanty that ever mocked decay on canvas. 
“There is no one here half as pretty as Miss Vernon,” thought Kath- 
arine; and, as she thought it, Miss Vernon crossed the room, and 
eame up to her. 

“A penny for your thoughts, Miss Tresham,” she said, smiling. 
“T have been watching you for some time, and I am sure you were 
thinking how foolish and frivolous we all are.” 

“On the contrary, I was thinking how pretty you all look,” an- 
swered Katharine, smiling in turn. “Why should I think you fool- 
ish or frivolous? It is only people of very superior wisdom who can 
afford to do that sort of thing, and, for my part, I must confess I al- 
ways rather doubt their sincerity. You may be sure Diogenes would 
never have been able to make a success in society, or else he would 
not have taken up his residence in a tub, or gone about with a lantern 
searching for what he could easily have found by God’s own day- 
light.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say so, for indeed I think there is more 
good in the world—even in the fashionable world—than cynics give it 
credit for. We look too much at codes, and not enough at individuals 
—that is all.” 

“And we are too prone to judge hastily from the outside, to de- 
cide from mere appearances,” said Katharine, making a personal ap- 
plication of her truism, and thinking how little she had expected to 
find this young beauty so full of the frank, sweet grace of true wom- 
anhood. 

“ Adela tells me that you are going to sing a Christmas anthem 
for us,” said Miss Vernon, changing the subject. “I am so glad, for 
i want to hear your voice.” 

“T am afraid you will not hear very much.” 

“Will I not? Then Mr. Arnesley has certainly lost all sense of 
truth. If you will excuse me, however, I will take the evidence of 
his word until I have that of my own ear. When will your music 
come ?” 


“Mr. Annesley sent for it before dinner, and it ought to be here 
now.” 

“Surely yes—since it is eight o’clock. But, no doubt, the mes- 
senger went on into town, and guns, and fire-crackers, and every de- 
scription of noise, reign there to-night. No creature is so young or 
so old, so careless or so indifferent, as not to remember and rejoice 
that this is Christmas Eve.” 

“T know what it was last year,” said Katharine, with a slight 
shrug. “I never saw people throw themselves with such abandon into 
rejoicing. I like to see it; yet I cannot help wondering how many 
have any remembrance of the cause which draws it forth.” 

“Tf you mean devout remembrance—thought of Who came to- 
night, and why He came—I am afraid there are but few. But stiil, at 
least they do not forget Him, and is it not better that Christmas should 
be celebrated thus, than passed over in cold silence ?” 

“Oh, a thousand times better! Don’t mistake me enough to 
suppose that I think otherwise. But I wish the two could be 
united.” 

“Yes, so do I,” said Miss Vernon, slightly sighing. 

It was just at this moment that a servant entered the room with a 
large parcel, which he took to Mrs. French. She was talking eagerly, 
and opened it without thinking—whereupon a music-portfolio tumbled 
out. 

“Oh, it is Miss Tresham’s music!” cried she; and, while the 
gentlemen picked up the scattered sheets that strewed the carpet, 
she carried the half-emptied portfolio over to its owner. 

“Miss Tresham, your music is come,” she said, with a smile. 
“ And you must really excuse me for opening it. I was not thinking, 
and Guy handed it to me without saying a word. Here is a note—I 
have not opened that, too. Do look and see if the * Gloria’ is all 
right.” 

While Katharine was looking for the “Gloria,” and failing to find 
it, Mr. Langdon came up with several pieces of music in his hand, 
from one of which he was humming a few bars. 

“Miss Tresham, do you sing this?” he cried. “It is a lovely 
thing, and I have never found any young lady who knew it. I 
heard Malibran sing it when I was in Europe. Won't you sing it for 
me now?” 

“Not if you heard Malibran sing it last, Mr. Langdon.—Mrs. 
French, the ‘Gloria’ is not here. It must—” 

“ Here is some more music, Mrs. French,” said a gentleman, com- 
ing up. 

“ Oh, thank you, Mr. Talcott.—Miss Tresham, here is the ‘ Gloria’ 
now. Miss Tresham, Mr. Talcott. I introduce this gentleman partly 
because he is worth knowing, and partly because I see from his face 
that he has something he wants you to sing.” 

Mr. Talcott, who was young and rather diffident, bowed and 
blushed. 

“Tf Miss Tresham would not mind,” he said. “I see a song here 
—a little ballad—that my mother used to sing, and that I would like 
to hear.” 

“Your mother is not half so terrifying as Malibran,” said Miss 
Vernon, laughing. “Iam sure Miss Tresham won't refuse.” 

But Miss Tresham did refuse, or rather Mrs. French refused for 
her. 

“T won’t hear of such a thing,” said the latter. “ Miss Tresham 
can sing for you all to-morrow; but to-night I don’t want anybody to 
hear her voice until he hears it at twelve o’clock.—Irene, will you 
come with me a minute. I want to consult you about—” 

What was not audible. 

The two ladies walked away talking, while the two gentlemen lin- 
gered to look over Miss Tresham’s music, and show her what they 
wanted her to sing the next day. 

Katharine had the rare art of being able to make herself agreeable 
to several people at once; so neither of them felt de trop, and both of 
them were so well entertained that they felt no inclination to change 
their quarters. In fact, they remained so long, that a lady on the 
other side of the room gave it as her decided opinion that Miss Tresh- 
am was a flirt. 

“ Look how she keeps both those men pinned to her side!” said 
this astute observer. “I never saw a girl who wasn’t a flirt succeed 
in doing that. Of course, there’s nothing in keeping one man, for 
the poor creature may be in such a position that he simply can’t get 





away. But, when there are two, either one of them can go at any 
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time, and, if they stay, it is certainly because they are well enter- 
tained.” : 

Hour after hour the night slipped away—gay talk, laughter, and 
music, made it speed fast, and few of these heedless people remem- 
bered that, while they jested, the minutes rolled on to the verge of 
the great Feast of the Nativity. Katharine alone thought of the mys- 
tical sacrifice which all through this night circles the world, as, 
wherever the ancient Church has planted her standard, the midnight- 
mass is offered, the altar blazes with starry lights, the fragrant in- 
cense rises, the glad voices break forth, and with their triumphant 
strains echo those who sung, eighteen hundred years ago, to the shep- 
herds on the plains of Judea. She alone thought of the crowded 
sanctuaries, and yearned to make one of the happy multitudes who, 
like the Magi of old, bent before their hidden Lord. But something 
whispered “ Peace!” She stepped to one of the windows, and drew 
back the curtains. The night was clear starlight, and the great dome 
of heaven seemed fairly quivering with radiance—fairly ablaze with 
the splendor of myriad constellations set on a field of deepest steel- 
blue. In the east, one great planet glowed like a lesser moon. All 
the frosty night lay sparkling and still before her, but she knew that, 
over yonder, Tallahoma was ringing with merry uproar, and that, be- 
yond Tallahoma, towns, and cities, and villages, echoed the same 
mirth, 

As she turned her gaze to a hill on her left, a broad red glow met 
her eyes—the light from the negro-cabins, in which was seen the shift- 
ing of many forms, and from which, if the window had been lifted, 
she could have heard the well-loved sound of the fiddle and the banjo, 
and the sound of dancing feet. And it was all because of Bethlehem 
that for a short space the world forgot its feverish strife, and lapsed 
into these childlike pleasures! © Christian heart, rejoice and take 
hope! Better to honor ignorantly than not to honor at all, and, while 
you gaze forth sighing, wider and wider spreads the light of that star 
which once shone above the Child of Nazareth. 

While she was still at the window, and Mr. Talcott still talked un- 
heeded commonplaces, there was a stir in the room which attracted her 
attention. The door opened, and a servant entered carrying an enor- 
mous silver bowl filled with egg-nog, made after a receipt which was the 
secret of certain Southern households under the old régime. Another 
followed with a salver, bearing glittering goblets and baskets heaped 
with cake of every order and degree. These refreshments were the 
regulation “ Christmas cheer,” and thirty, twenty, nay, ten years ago, 
Christmas Eve would scarcely bave seemed Christmas Eve if they had 
peen lacking. After the bowl was deposited in state on the centre- 
table, the bearer turned and addressed his young master, who was 
standing by. 

“ The Kris-Kingles is out here, Mas’r Morton, and they heard as 
how some of the ladies said they would like to see ’em.” 

“ Tsaid so!” cried Miss Lester, starting from a sofa, where she 
had been ¢éte-d-téfe with an irresistible-looking gentleman—that is, a 
gentleman who thought himself irresistible—“ J said so, Mr. Annesley. 
Do let them come in! I am so fond of Kris-Kingles!” 

“ Certainly, Miss Maggie,” said Morton, laughing. Then to the 
servant: ‘Tell them they may come in, Victor.” 

Victor said “ Yes, sir,” and, apparently much gratified, retired 
with his grinning associate. 

After a short interval, which the company in the drawing-room de- 
voted to the egg-nog, there was a shuffling of many feet outside the 
door, a subdued tittering, a touch or two of the strings of a banjo, 
then a chorus of voices broke into the wild refrain of some negro- 
ditty, and, when the door was thrown open, the redoubtable Kris- 
Kingles—the mingled terror and fascination of every Southern child— 
appeared drawn up in the hall. 

To Katharine alone it was a novel sight, the fantastically-dressed 
and masked group in the foreground, and tLe dusky faces, beaming 
with pride and delight, that made a semicircle round the wall, and 
peered in at the open door. 

“What are they for? what do they do?” she asked of Miss Les- 
ter, who chanced to be standing by her. 

“Oh, don’t you know about Kris-Kingles ?” cried that young lady, 
with surprise. “ Why, on Christmas Eve some of the negroes always 
dress up in this way, and go round to all the cabins, and sometimes 
seare the others nearly to death. I can remember when I was a child 
I used to be awfully afraid of them. When they come in the house 
this way, it is for Christmas-gifts. I wish they could dance for you— 





you would like to see that.—Mr. Annesley, would it burt the floor very 
much if they danced one dance for us? Miss Tresham never saw any 
Kris-Kingles before.” 

“Tt would not hurt it at all,” said Morton. “ Boys, give us a 
dance before you go.” 

The “ Kris-Kingles” were not at all bashful, and needed no second 
invitation. In a minute, the measure of the music changed, and, still 
accompanying it with their voices, they broke into a wild, uncouth 
dance, impossible to imagine, and equally impossible to describe. 

“ I don’t wonder children are afraid of them,” thought Katharine, 
as she watched the hideous pasteboard masks bending backward and 
forward, the agile feet that kept such well-marked time, and the fan- 
tastic figures threading in and out of what seemed inextricable mazes. 
Some of the steps were most remarkable, and various double-shuffles 
and pigeon-wings elicited the liveliest applause from the audience. 
But the performance was soon over. 

“ Dat’s ’nuff, boys,” said the leader, coming to a pause. “ Don’t 
let the white folks git tired of you. Make your bes’ bow now, and 
tell de ladies and gentlemen you wishes ’em a merry Christmas and a 
happy New-Year.” 

“ Merry Christmas and happy New-Year to you all!” echoed the 
ladies and gentlemen aforesaid; and most of them went out into the 
hall to bestow that Christmas-gift which the Kris-Kingles had deli- 
cately refrained from asking. After this, the gay pageant filed out, 
and went its way over the hill to the quarters, the united voices swell- 
ing into fuller song as they receded, and waking all the echoes of the 
silent night. 

“Tt is eleven o’clock,” said Mrs. French, as she went back into 
the drawing-room, where Mrs. Annesley and a few elderly ladies had 
the fire all to themselves. “It is time to arrange our fableauz, as 
Morton calls them.—lIrene, Maggie, Flora—all of you-—come !” 

Most of the young ladies rose at this summons, and left the room. 
The gentlemen fell into knots, and talked principally to each other, 
during the half-hour which followed. Morton snatched a few minutes 
with Katharine ; but his mother soon managed to call him away. At 
the end of the half-hour, a messenger came from Mrs. French for Miss 
Tresham. At a quarter to twelve, a servant entered, and put out all 
the lights. The hush of the next fifteen minutes was very impressive. 
Such an idea had never entered Adela French's head; but to more 
than one present unconsciously solemn thoughts came, and this dark- 
ness seemed to typify the shadow which rested over the world before 
the blessed light of Christmas dawned. In the midst of profound 
silence, the clocks began to strike twelve. At the first stroke, the 
folding-doors which divided the two drawing-rooms, and which had 
been rigidly closed all evening, moved noiselessly apart; into the 
darkness flashed a dazzling flood of light, a scene so brilliant that it 
almost blinded the vision, and a chorus of silvery voices, breaking 
into the “ glad tidings of great joy.” 

Not being very well used to scenic effects, the spectators held their 
breath in astonished admiration. The room into which they gazed 
was wreathed with garlands, and blazing with lights until it lost its 
semblance of a room, and looked rather like some enchanted palace. 
At the farther end, an arch of green was thrown, and above, in illu- 
minated letters, ran the inscription, “Unto you is born this day a 
Saviour.” Under the centre of this arch stood the Christmas-tree, 
glittering from the lowest limb to the highest summit with countless 
tapers and colored lights. Behind was a stage, arranged in careful 
perspective. Gazing from the darkened room, the full glory of the 
abounding radiance seemed to centre here, giving an effect beyond 
description to the figures upon it. In the foreground was an Oriental 
group—the Judean shepherds, as they watched their flocks—while 
beyond and around were slender forms clad in pure white, whose voices 
rose in one united chorus as they sang an anthem exultant enough to 
tell the world Who had entered it on that December night. 

As the chorus died away, the tones of a cabinet-organ fell on the 
ear, and in the midst of a hush, so deep that it could almost be felt, 
one pure, liquid voice rose and soared aloft in the sublime “ Gloria” 
of Mozart. In all the great world of tones, there is hardly a strain 
which, for triumphant majesty and noble worship, can equal this. 
There is scarcely more than an alloy of earth and earth’s supplication 
in it. We forget that we are still “ poor banished children of Eve,” 
that we are yet “weeping and mourning in this valley of tears;”" we 
catch the spirit of the angelic hosts, and our hearts are borne upward 
by the tones in which the master’s genius and devotion live forever. 
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«Gloria in excelsis Deo!” sang the ineffable sweetness of that silver 
voice, and few were so cold or so careless as not to echo the cry. In 
the breathless silence, every word of the grand old Latin was audible, 
and every word stirred those listening hearts. How full of glorious 
triumph rang the voice in the “Domine Deus! Agnus Dei! Filius 
Patris!” How it seemed smote with a sudden remembrance of hu- 
manity, a sudden yearning sense of need in the “Qui tollis peccata 
mundi! miserere nobis!” How grandly it rose again to the very 
gates of heaven in the “Quoniam tu solus Sanctus!” and, after one 
great burst of inspired praise, sunk at last into silence. 

When the solo ended, people remembered where they were, and, 
turning, stared at each other. Who was it? What voice had carried 
them so far out of themselves, and out of the world in which they 
lived—the smooth, conventional, easy world, in which Christmas was 
only a pleasant occasion of friendly meeting and convivial sport ? All 
these lights and wreaths, this ¢ableau arrangement, and chorus of 
pretty girls, were a very agreeable entertainment to the eye; but here 
—here was something which seized them unawares, and, wrenching 
them out of their ordinary life, made them realize what it was they 
had met to celebrate, forcing upon them thoughts which to the com- 
mon worldly mind are any thing but agreeable. It was the greatest 
proof of Katharine’s triumph that her earnestness had so far commu- 
nicated itself to them that they thought of her and her voice only as 
a secondary consideration. 

“ How beautiful!” they cried, when it was over; but they waited 
until it was over todo so. There was no time to say much, for the 
chorus broke into the noble strains of Milton’s “ Hymn on the Nativ- 
ity,” and the last verse was still echoing when the folding-doors closed 
on the scene. 

The company found that, while they were engrossed, servants had 
entered and relighted the candles; so the drawing-room looked quite 
like itself when they turned round—only very, very commonplace, 
after that glowing world of sight and sound. Mrs. Annesley was im- 
mediately overwhelmed with congratulations, and soon, to her great 
annoyance, beset with inquiries concerning the singer of the “ Gloria.” 
Good Heavens! what a beautiful voice! Was it really that girl who 
is said to be a governess in Tallahoma? Where could she possibly 
have learned to sing so divinely ? 

“ For all we know, she may have been an opera-singer before she 
came to Lagrange,” said Mrs. Annesley, striving hard to conceal her 
vexation, and to speak in a careless tone. “ Adela was very anxious 
to secure her voice, which is, as you say, really beautiful; so I asked 
her here. But I should not like for any one to think that she is a 
friend of ours.” 

“By George! who would have thought the pretty governess could 
sing like that?” said Mr. Langdon to Morton Annesley. 

To which Morton replied, stiffly enough, that he always knew Miss 
Tresham had an exquisite voice, for he had often heard her sing. 

“Tt did not astonish me at all,” he said. “The pretty govern- 
ess!” he repeated to himself, as he walked off. “ And that is the 
way they talk of her! I wonder how I shall ever contrive to hold my 
tongue during this week which is to come?” 

When the folding-doors were once more opened, and the company 
were bidden to admire and inspect the Christmas-tree, which was 
loaded with gifts, Annesley went up to Katharine and held out his 
hand, without in the least regarding the people standing near. 

“ Let me thank you for a pleasure which I shall always remem- 
ber,” he said. “You have given me my best Christmas-gift. I shall 
never again think of St. Cecilia without thinking of you. Don’t 
Catholics always have a patron-saint? She ought to be yours.” 

It was verging close upon two o’clock when the party finally sepa- 
rated, end Katharine went up to her chamber. On opening the door, 
she found that Miss Lester had preceded her, and was sitting on the 
hearth-rug, engaged in petting and soothing Spitfire. 

“ Cynthy left him up here by himself all the evening,” said the 
young lady, indignantly, when Miss Tresham appeared. “I can’t ima- 
gine what she meant by it. Of course, she knew that she ought to 
have brought him down to the drawing-room to me. The poor fellow 
can’t bear to be left alone. Miss Tresham, wasn’t it all charming? 
There’s no place like Annesdale, I think. The Christmas-tree was 
beautiful, and all the presents so elegant! Oh, dear! ”—with a tre- 
mendous yawn—‘ I am terribly sleepy. I am sure I shall not get up 
till dinner to-morrow.” 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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4 VVABH sence I kin remembah, 
Dis place belong to de Blan’s ; 

Held about six hund’ed akahs ; 

Wuhkt about twenty-one han’s ; 
One o’ de best o’ plantations— 

Dat’s jest as sho as you bo’n; 
Raised a great heap o’ tobacco; 

Wasn’t no eend to de co’n. 





*Longed to Mahs’ Dan’el, who raised me— 
Den when he died, ow Miss Grace 
Morried huh cousin, Mahs’ Lewis— 
Dat’s how he come by de place. 
He had bin raised in Prince Edwa’d, 
Close on de Buckin’m line— 
Mighty fine man was Mabs’ Lewis! 
Yes, sah! he was mighty fine. 


See dat bay hoss in de pastah, 
Dah wid his neck on de fence ? 
Mo’ dan a good many people 
Dat hoss has lahnin’ an’ sense. 
Favo'ite hoss wid Mahs’ Lewis; 
Offen to me he has sed— 
“T'll ride dat hess, Uncle Petaa, 
Seems to me, ahter I’m dead.” 


“Mighty quah hoss in de pastab ?”"— 
Whah fo’ he quah ?—“ You dunno? 
“ Kase o’ de bah places on him ?—” 
Dem’s whah de woun’s wah, fo’ sho. 
Dat hoss has bin in de battle, 
Bin whah de blood’s runnin’ red ; 
Dat hoss come back from de battle, 
Totin’ de fo’m o’ de dead. 


Dis way it happen: De Yankees 
Come yeh dat yeah in great fo’ce ; 

Grant was dah ginnul commandah— 
Guv ’em a pow’ful disco’se. 

All o’ de monsus grand skrimmage, 
We f’om de po’ch yeh could see— 

Yandah was Grant an’ de Yankees ; 
Yandah de rebels an’ Lee. 


Yeh on de po’ch sot de mahstah ; 
Yandah smoke rose in de breeze ; 

Blue an’ gray lines in de distance 
Went in an’ out o’ de trees. 

Dah we saw light in de distance 
Flashin’—an’ *twasn’t de sun’s ; 

Hud de bim boom o’ de cannons, 
Hud de ping pang 0’ de guns. 


Suddintly sung out Mahs’ Lewis: 
“ Dah ah de cust Yankee cuhz! 
Retch f'om de hooks dah my sabah! 
Retch me my swo’d-belt an’ spuhz! 
Saddle an’ bridle Suh Ahchy! 
Bring him aroun’ to de do’! 
He’ll tote me safe f’om de battle, 
Aw I'll come back nevvah mo’!” 


Den I felt bad. §S’I, “ Mahs’ Lewis! 
Knows you ain’t fit fo’ de waw ; 

You ah too ole fo’ sitch fightin’ ; 
Bettah stay yeh whah you ab.” 

S’e—an’ his eyes flashed like fox-fire— 
“ Bring me Suh Ahchy, I say! 

One man, dough aged an’ feeble, 
Might tu’n de tide o’ the day.” 


Well, sah, he’d heah to no reason, 
Dahfo’ Suh Ahchy I fotched ; 
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An’ when he rid down de high-road, 
Yeh, I sot patient an’ watched— 
Watched yeh, an’ lissent, an’ lissent, 

Hea’in de rattle an’ ro’; 
Seein’ ’em, backwa’d an’ fo’wa’d, 
Blue an’ gray lines come an’ go. 


So dey fit dah all de daylight, 
Fit ’twell de sun had gone down ; 
Den come de dahkness an’ silence 
Shadin’ de whole place aroun’. 
Yeh, on de po’ch I sot waitin’, 
Waitin’, an’ dreckly I heah 
Clank o’ dat swo’d on de saddle, 
Ring o’ dat hoss comin’ neah. 


Fastah an’ fastah I heah ’em, 
Poundin’ an’ poundin’ de groun’— 
“ Lo’d be praised, dat is Mahs’ Lewis !”— 
Dat I knowed well by de soun’. 
Up in a gallop, Suh Ahchy 
Come to de po’ch, den he stan’ ; 
Dah, in de saddle, Mahs’ Lewis 
Sot like a captain so gran’. 


“Welcome back! Welcome, Mahs’ Lewis! 
Bet you made somumum die! 
S’pose you ‘light dah at de hoss-block ; 
Dat’s a heap easier,” s’I. 
Seein’ he made me no answer, 
Tetched him—Lo’d! how I did staht! 
Dah he sot, stiff in de saddle, 
Dead, sah! shot right froo de heaht! 
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HE Righi, famed for its extensive and beautiful prospect, is famil- 

iar to every Swiss traveller. Almost in the centre of Switzer- 
land, an independent mountain, it rises to the height of five thou- 
sand five hundred feet, its western slope bordered by the majestic 
Lake of the 
Four Cantons 
with its many 
steamers. Its 
rich Alpine 
pastures are 
browsed, in 
summer, by 
some three 
thousand 
kine, and 
num berless 
flocks of 
sheep and 
goats, a hun- 
dred and fifty 
Sennhiitten 
(cowherds’ 
sheds) are 
scattered over 
its meadows, 
and many 
paths lead up 
to the sum- 
mit, the Ku- 
len, which, as 
every one 
knows, offers 
at sunset and 
early sunrise 
an extraor- 
dinary, al- 


most an un- P 
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equalled view. Among these paths are some of no great steepness, 
though scattered here and there with rocky steps two or three feet 
in height. Many, however, of the fifty thousand annual Righi tourists 
will be glad to hear of an enterprise which will be a relief to tired 
wayfarers by this autumn, but promises even greater things for the 
future. We have to thank the discernment and perseverance of three: 
Swiss engineers, Colonel Adolph Raff in St. Gallen, N. Riggenbach 
in Olten, and Olivier Zschokke in Aaran, for the Righi Railway. To 
inspect personally this enterprise, the very possibility of which had 
been so contemptuously doubted, I started one fine morning from 
Vitznau, a quiet, smiling village on the right bank of the lake. 

A few minutes’ walk up the road brought me to the still unfinished 
station, a trim little building in the Swiss chalet style, but without 
ornamental carved work. Beside the waiting-room are the ticket- 
office, employés’ room, etc., but nothing on the whole of particular in- 
terest. Some twenty paces off are the locomotive and carriage sheds, 
and between the two buildings is the turn-table to set the locomotive 
on the line which debouches here. 

From this point my pilgrimage began, rising from level to level,, 
as in a staircase, and at first going pretty straight in and with gentle 
grade, so that I had ample leisure to watch the laying of the rails. 

On the oak sleepers, laid scarcely two feet apart, were longitu- 
dinal timbers mortised into them, so that the rails lie upon a sort of 
gridiron. This system is evidently unavoidable to prevent any thing 
like displacement, especially slipping down, and fully answers its pur- 
pose. If any “giving” bad been possible, it must have occurred be- 
fore now, for during the building the locomotive has carried up 
heavier freights in building-material than it will perhaps ever have to 
stand again. 

Between the metals runs the firm, massive cog-rail into which the 
cog-wheel of the locomotive must gear, the rail itself being of wrought- 
iron, while the cogs, for solidity, are of cast-steel and welded in. This 
rail is the only essential feature of difference from ordinary lines, ac- 
cording to the well-known American system for mountain railways, 
which has proved not only practical but durable, not to mention its 
cheapness for repairs. 

Directly over Vitznau, the line strikes a sharp grade along the: 
mountain, the so-called Vitznauer Stock, which it keeps as far as the 
tunnel, requiring here the first cutting through the stratum of the 
mountain giant. And here the first real difficulty of the construction 








shows itself; talus-slopes could in many places not be used, and the 
road had to 
be built up 
with high 
buttresses 
where the 
- ground falls 
away in steep: 
precipices or 
deep chasms. 
The necessa- 
ry blasting 
operations 


have nipped 
many hand- 
some chest- 


nut-trees in 
the _ valley, 
and they look 
mourn fully 
upward to the 
work of hu- 
man hands, 
to the tower- 
ing cliffs un- 
der whose 
shelter they 
have peace- 
fully thriven 
for so many 
a year. 

The far- 
ther 1 climb, 
the more fas- 
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cinating be- 
comes the 
whole opera- 
tion of laying 
-out the road ; 
I have never 
seen a tract 
which offered 
such variety 
of construc- 
‘tion in 680 
-short a space. 
Here they had 
to use a high 
dike — there 
a rock-cut- 
ting, a but- 
tress, a talus, 
a bridge ; and 
then, besides 
all this, what 
a superb, nay, 
magical pan- 
orama of Na- 
ture! fairer, 
richer, grand- 
er, as I 
mount. 

Fora short 
distance the 
line leads 
through a 
wood, and 
emerging we 
have the most superb prospect spread before our eyes. At our feet 
lies pleasant Vitznau, a long reach of splendid orchards; and, be- 
yond, the Lake of the Four Cantons, its gleaming surface coquetting 
with the sunbeams and casting them up to us in dazzling radiance. A 
steamer is creeping solitary over its surface, bearing its cargo up the 
lake to Eusau and Brunnen, and down to Stanstad and Hergiswyl. 
The Biisgenstock lifts its gloomy head from the lake, and over it peep 
down the haughty heads of the Bernese Alps, Jungfrau, Eiger, Wetter- 
horner, etc., and farther to the left the Uri Rothstock, Titlis, and the 
rest of them, mighty forms of the older world, the bearers of eternal 
snows glowing at the sun’s first kisses, and purple with its departing 
beams. The series ends with grotesque old Pilatus, serious and almost 
awful in his grandeur, casting his shadow deep down to the lake, and 
reaching with his pinnacles aloft to the clouds. Pilatus is the confi- 
dential friend of these vaporous palms. While, at the approach of 
bad weather, he is the first to fold himself in misty mantle, on fine 
days he wears his hat, as to-day. How many a fair legend hangs 
about this proud majestic mountain giant, to one of which, indeed, he 
owes his name. 

The Roman governor, Pilate, who delivered up our Saviour to the 
people, in his despair is said to have plunged into a lake in this moun- 
tain, rising even now, a vision of fright, from its depths, when the 
lightning flashes and the thunder rolls. And so the mountain got its 
name. 

So standing, one never wearies gazing out over the lovely land- 
scape, and I don’t know how long I had stood there when the sudden 
whistle of the locomotive scared me from my reverie. 

Down comes the train from above, but without danger, or reason 
for apprehension ; it is running, its usual rate, at about the speed of ¢ 
horse’s trot. Nearer and nearer it comes, and suddenly, with a jerk, 
it halts. A man jumps from the train and comes toward me; it is 
my old school-friend, the director of the works. He had recognized 
me, and, there being no passengers aboard, had the train stopped ; 
and 80 I had the best of chances to inspect both locomotive and 
carriages. 

Very queer is the locomotive with its upright boiler, necessarily so 
set, to keep the depth of water the same throughout, which would 
have been impossible with a horizontal boiler. For further assurance, 
the boiler is so built that on the grades it stands perpendicular, and 
consequently sloping when on a dead level. 
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In place 
of the driving 
wheel come 
the two flang- 
ed cog- 
wheels, which 
gear into the 
cog-rail. The 
fear of acci- 
dent by the 
breaking of a 
cog, is quite 
groundless, 
as almost at 
the same in- 
stant three 
cogs bite the 
rail, so that 
in the sup- 
posed case 
nothing more 
than a slight 
jar could re- 
sult, An es- 
> S Ges sential aux- 
L/ My Se Fa Pe iliary to this 
tag oy, Be is the admira- 
ble system of 
brakes, by 
¢ ; which the 
a — train can be 
stopped in an 
instant ; and 
here it may 
not be out of place to mention all the precautions for the safety of 
the train, to get rid of every prejudice, with its resultant anxiety. 

The brakes, on the lever system, are applied not only on the loco- 
motive, but on every carriage as well, and, as the carriages are never 
coupled, each separate carriage can be easily stopped, a matter of 
great importance in down-grades. On up-grades the locomotive is 
never before, but behind, so that the carriages are not pulled but 
pushed, an arrangement showing the caution with which the whole 
thing is managed. 

My friend declared that, inthe long time during which the road had 
already been in use, not the slightest accident had happened, and the 
only imaginable one would be the rolling down of a mass of rock, or 
a smaller stone getting on the line and damaging the flanges of the 
driving-wheels. But, not to mention that the road, during use, is 
under constant inspection, such an accident is really impossible with 
decent attention from the employés on the locomotive, who always 
have the train completely under command, and can at any time stop 
it quickly enough to remove the obstacle or let the danger pass by. 

The carriages, wedged up over the wheels to stand perpendicular 
in the sloping line, are also different from those on ordinary roads, 
being omnibuses with eighty-one places each, forty-five below, and 
thirty-six on top. The last will probably be used by bolder tourists, 
and in fine weather, as they are without roof, and so offer a capital 
chance at the prospect; it must be sheer luxury to ride up and down 
in this way. I declined it, however, spite of my friend’s invitation, 
wishing to walk farther up the line. 

“We shall meet again!” cried he, after me; the train rumbled 
downward, and I set my stick and my face mountainward. I had 
scarcely got over fifty paces when the line made a sharp curve; on the 
left were dark thickly-wooded slopes, on the right the grotesque world 
of mountain-shapes, and right ahead the tunnel, some hundred and 
fifty feet long, through a mighty cliff of solid rock. Where we step 
out of the tunnel the rock falls away almost perpendicularly to a 
depth of at least thirty to forty metres. Above it rises more gradu- 
ally to an immense height, in smooth gray walls, the terrible Grubis- 
fluh. Farther down a brook shoots foaming through, under the road, 
and rushes roaring down along the walls of this mighty chasm, which 
has been spanned with a viaduct of almost unequalled beauty. On 
two piers of trestle- work, the bridge, seventy-seven metres long, 
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side, where with steeper grade it gradually straightens out from 
its zigzag course. The hither abutment is formed by the rock. From 
a distance the bridge looks a little doubtful—especially as the train 
is passing, it seems every instant as if it must give way; but, for all 
its light appearance, it stands firm and solid, and it is scarcely 
within possibility that the winter weather will damage the trestle- 
work, 

The view from the bridge is amazingly fine; in the background, 
the towering cliffs; beneath, the noisy torrent, and the dark firs, and 
still farther down juicy meadows aud shady orchards, with the gleam- 
ing lake and majestic Pilatus beyond. This superb view is the more 
striking from the limitation of our range of view just before. 

Higher still I mount upon the road-bed ; above the bridge the grade 
grows gentler; up to the tunnel it was not under twenty-five per cent., 
but now averages from twenty-one to twenty-two percent. With the 
diminished grade the construction grows easier, though here and 
there a bridge still has to be built over a deep chasm, or a gallery 
blasted for the continuance of the line. We come here to the high 
pasture-region and softer strata, and the masses of stone and rubble 
from below were used here to great advantage. 

The Kaltbad is reached ; for a little way farther, to about the level 
of the Staffel, the line continues, and ends at the junction of the dif- 
ferent paths leading to the Kulen, which is, some hundreds of feet 


While Monk spoke, he drew out a sharp, slender knife, and ran his 
finger along the blade. 

“T tell you, Shiflet, we must do it the night after this blast’s done, 
and the men in the shed say the coal will run out on the 6th, that’s 
to-morrow. When Peters is fixed, the manager will have to give in 
or quit runnin’ the furnace.” 

Both men sat with their arms leaning on the table, and the flicker- 
ing light of the tallow-candle between them showed two faces, rough, 
begrimed by smoke and soot, and disfigured by evil passions, that 
grew fiercer as they calmly plotted against the life of a fellow-being. 

“We'll meet at one, where the roads cross. It'll be quiet then, 
and Peters’s house is alone.” 

“Tl be all right,” said Shiflet, with a grin that rendered his brute- 
like countenance doubly repulsive. “I’m confounded tired. Bring 
your candle and light me down them infernal stairs.” 

The men stood up. Monk, sniall and slim, was dwarfed by the 
almost giant stature of his companion. With a few parting words as 
to secrecy and silence, they separated. 

Monk stood on the upper step until Shiflet disappeared, then closed 
the door and replaced the candle on the table. 

The room, neither large nor small, was a mere hole, smoked, dirty, 
and unplastered, high up in a frame tenement-house. Two or three 
chairs, an old chest of drawers, a rickety bedstead, and pine table, 





higher. Here we find a station building, and the traveller has reached 
the first famous point of view on the Righi. I ordered a little refresh- 
ment, took a hasty look around among the strangers, who, ‘‘ Berlepsch” 
in hand, were admiring the superb prospect, and then started down- 
ward as I had come. How much more calmly can one enjoy the land- 
scape, how light and free the respiration, when one walks on in this 
fashion toward all the splendors which meet the eye! In a short time 
I was back again at the bridge. The locomotive which had wheezed 
its way up in the mean time, was steaming in the the tunnel, and this 
time I was glad enough to take a trip, and especially to risk the 
dreaded downward journey. I got in, the locomotive started, and the 
carriage rolled after, just as quietly as in a buggy on a country road. 
As I got out I had no occasion to investigate whether my joints were 
all in order, a research which we have to institute often enough on 
our railroads. The speed is, to be sure, not frantically swift; a good 
runner could keep up with it, down-hill, that is. An instance of this 
is, that it takes an bour, at least according to time-table, to get over 
the seventeen thousand feet or so of road. During the season there 
will be at most three regular trains daily, but extra trains according 
to occasion. That the road will be well supported, is sure, and it 
needs it, for the cost of construction amounts to the pretty little sum 
of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 

That the line will steal from the mountain, as such, its poetic char- 
acter, is a groundless assertion; no one of the Righi’s characteristic 
beauties will be cast in the shade, and the utmost it can do will be to 
bring together a busier throng. The croakers will soon have to hold 
their tongues, and all voices will ery a hearty welcome to the new un- 
dertaking. 
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“ IDN’T you hear it?” 
“When?” 

“ Just now.” 

“ No.” 

“ They say it foretells death. Hush!” 

The two men sat motionless. Not a sound broke the silence, not 
even a creak of the old boards in the floor, or a sigh of the wind, or a 
flapping shutter. 

“They say it foretells death. I heard it last night and the night 
before. What's that?” 

“Nothing. It’s stiller than a graveyard.” 

“T heard it last night and the night before about this time, near 
one. ‘Tain’t a very pleasant sound, and this old garret’s dismal 
enough any way.” 

“ Monk, you're afeard. It’s nothing. Don’t waste no more time. 
I'm dead-tired and sleepy. You wouldn’t have been in this old hole 
now if it hadn’t been for Peters.” 

“No, if it hadn’t been for Peters, the strike, like enough, would 
have took. But he won’t stand in nobody’s way again.” 








composed its furniture. Some old boots and broken pieces of pig-iron 
lay scattered about. The small, box-shaped window was set just be- 
low where the ceiling or roof sloped to the wall. The only door led 
directly to the stairs that went down two, three flights to the ground. 
There were many such places in Agatha, where the furnace-hands 
lived. 

Monk walked rapidly up and down the room, as if making an effort 
to wear off the excitement that the last few moments had brought 
upon him. [lis features had lost much of the malignant expression, 
which was by no means habitual. His countenance was not hardened 
or stamped with the impress of crime like Shiflet’s, who had just 
parted from him at the door—a countenance in which every trace of 
conscience had long ago been erased. Monk’s face was neither good 
nor bad, neither bright nor dull; but he was a man easily wrought 
into a passion, governed by impulse. 

Crossing to the table, he slung his coat over a chair, and stretched 
out his hand to extinguish the light. Midway in the action he 
suddenly checkell himself, looked hurriedly around the room for an 
instant, and stood motionless, with inclined head, listening intently. 
Not a sound disturbed the stillness. Pinching out the light, he threw 
himself on the bed, and in the darkness there soon came the heavy, 
regular respiration of sleep. 

The houses at Agatha nestled under the north cliff. A hundred 
feet above them the railroad lost itself in the black mouth of a tunnel 
and reappeared beyond, a high wall of trestlework stretching south- 
ward down the valley to Ely’s Mines. Hours ago, the toiling men and 
cattle had lain down to rest, and now the wild, rocky hills around 
slept in the moonlight. No sound broke upon the stillness but the 
muffled puff, puff, of the furnace, and a murmur of frogs that rose and 
fell interruptedly along the shrunken water-course. The cabins under 
the cliff shone white and sharp; the iron on the metal-switch flashed 
with a million gems ; the rails upon the trestle, receding, turned to sil- 
ver, and the foliage of early summer glittered on the trees. A few 
passionless stars blinked feebly in the yellow light, where the hill- 
tops cut against the sky, and sank below the verge. Calmly, peace- 
fully waned the night—calmly and peacefully, as though the spirit of 
evil had not stalked abroad plotting the death and ruin «. men’s bodies 
and souls. 

That narrow spot of ground, with the houses down in the valley, 
formed the world for four hundred people. The furnace-hands and 
their families saw nothing beyond the hills and recks that hemmed in 
their village ; knew nothing of the mad tumults outside An untaught, 
sturdy race of men, they differed little one from another. Every day, 
when the sun rose, they went forth to toil, and every night, when the 
great furnace over the creek glimmered red, they lay down to sleep. 
But ignorance and superstition filled their hearts, and anger, and hate, 
and jealousy, were as rife among them as in the crowded cities. 

Another day passed, and the night which followed it was dark and 
cloudy. Near midnight, the great bell signalled for the last run of 
iron. Occasionally blue flames leaped up from the furnace, lurid as 
the fiery tongues of a voleano, The long and narrow roof brooded 
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over the sand-bed like the black wings of some monster bird hovering 
in the air. Under its shadow groups of men were but wavering, dusky 
figures. Suddenly, as an electric flash, a dazzling yellow glare broke 
out, and a fierce, scorching, withering blast swept from an opening 
that seerned the mouth of hell itself. Slowly out of the burning cav- 
ern a hissing stream of molten iron came creeping down. It crawled, 
and turned and crawled, rib after rib, until it lay like some huge skel- 
eton stretched upon the ground. A thin vapor floated up in the sul- 
phurous air and quivered with reflected splendor. The scarlet-shirted 
men looked weird in the unearthly brightness. The yellow glow faded 
to red, that deepened to a blood-colored spot in the night. The bell 
rang to discharge the hands, and squads of men broke up, scattering 
in the dark. 

Monk went to his garret-room, hesitated a moment at the door, 
then passed in and shut it so violently that the floor shook. He 
struck a match. In the brimstone light a horrible demon counte- 
mance wavered, blue and ghastly; but, when the candle flamed, it 
grew into Monk’s face, covered by the black scowl of rage that had 
disfigured it once before—a rage that was freshly roused. 

“Tf I’d had my knife, I'd have done it just now, when I stumbled 
against him. But he dies to-morrow night at—” 

The words froze on his lips, and his black, scowling face was sud- 
denly overspread by a strange pallor. He stood motionless, as if 
chained to the floor, his eyes darted quickly about, and he seemed to 
suspend his very breath. . 

A clear, distinct, ticking sound occurred at regular intervals for a 
minute, and left profound silence. 

Monk raised his head. 

“Tt’s a sign of coming death. That’s for Peters. 
again!” 

The strange sound, like a faint metallic click, repeated itself 
several times. 

“D—n it! 
suddent death.” 

Time after time Monk heard at intervals the same faint sound, like 
the ticking of a watch for a minute, and it made his blood run cold. 
He found himself listening to it with terror, and in the long silence, 
always straining his ears to catch it, always expecting, dreading its 
repetition, until the thing grew more horrible to him than a night- 
mare. Sometimes he would fall into a doze, and, wakening with a 
start, hear it, while cold perspiration broke in drops on his fore- 
head. 

It grew intolerable. He swore he would find the thing and kill it, 
but it mocked him in his search. The sound seemed to come from 
the table, but when he stood beside the table it ticked so distinctly at 
the window that he thought he could put his finger on the spot; but 
when he tried to, it had changed again, and sounded at the head of 
his bed. Sometimes it seemed close at his right, and he turned only 
to hear it on the other side, then in front, then behind. Again and 
again he searched, and swore in his exasperation and disappoint- 
ment. 

The sound became exaggerated by his distempered imagination, 
till he trembled lest some one else should hear this omen which so 
plainly foretold his anticipated crime. Once an hour dragged by, 
and his unseen tormentor was silent. His eyes, that had glittered 
with deadly hatred, now wore a startled look, and wandered restlessly 
about the room. 

An owl, that perched on the topmost branch of a high tree near by, 
screamed loud and long. A bat flew in at the open window, banged 
against the ceiling, and darted out. 

Monk shivered. Leaning his head between his arms, he drummed 
nervously on the table with his fingers. Instantly the clear metallic 
click sounded again. He looked up, and a strange light broke into 
his face, a mixed expression of amazement and fright. For a mo- 
ment he seemed stupefied, then raising his hand he tapped lightly 
against the wood with his finger-nail. The last tap had not died until 
it was answered by what seemed like a fainter repetition of it- 
self. 

Uttering a fearful oath, Monk recoiled from the table, but, as if 
drawn back and held by a weird fascination, he sat an hour striking 
the hard surface with his nails, and pausing for the response that 
each time came clear and distinct. 

Gray streaks crept along the east, and quivered like a faded fringe 
bordering the black canepy. Still he sat tapping, but no answer 
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came. He waited, listened vainly; no echo, no sound, and the dull, 
hueless light of the cloudy morning glimmered at his window. Then 
he threw himself on his bed and fell into restless slumbers. 

A damp thick fog enveloped the houses in its slimy embrace. At 
nightfall its reeking folds gathered themselves from the ground, and a 
noiseless drizzle came suddenly down. 

Monk had not stirred from his room all day. The feverish sleep 
into which he had fallen fled from him before noon, and now he stood 
at his window looking out into the blackness. A clammy air blew 
against his face. He stretched out his hand and drew it back sud- 
denly, as if he had touched the dead. It was cold and moist, He 
rubbed it violently against his clothes, as though he could not wipe 
off the dampness. A tremor seized upon him. Hark! was that the 
dripping of water? No. A sickly smile played over his countenance. 
He went to the table and tapped lightly with his fingers, as he had 
done before. In another moment the taps were unswered, and he 
involuntarily counted as they came, one—two—three—four—five— 
six—seven—then all was silent. He made the call a scond time, he 
tried it over and over, and at each response it ticked seven times, 
never more, never less, but seven times clearly, distinctly. Suddenly 
he sprang up, and through shut teeth hissed : 

“The sevénth day, by Heaven! But I'll cheat you—I’ll not kill 
him!” 

He darted noiselessly down the stairs, and struck out through the 
woods. In half an hour he emerged on the edge of a clearing, a dozen 
yards from a chopper’s cabin. Creeping stealthily to the door he 
shook it, then after a moment’s irresolution cried out: 

“Peters! Peters! look out for Shiflet. He bas sworn to murder 
you to-night.” 

Without waiting for a reply he sprang away, and was quickly lost 
among the trees. 

A moment afterward a tall form arose out of the shadow of a 
stump near the cabin, and passed rapidly in an opposite direc- 
tion. ° 

At the summit of the hill east of Agatha, a steep precipice is 
formed by a great, bare, projecting rock. From the valley, its out- 
line resembles an enormous face in profile, and they call it “The 
Devil’s Head.” The full moon rendered the unbroken mass of cloud 
translucent, producing a peculiarly sinister effect. The mist still blew 
through the air, but in the zenith there was a dull ashen hue, and the 
surrounding cloud was the color of earth. The far-off hills loomed 
up majestic, terrible, against the gloom ; nearer objects were strangely 
magnified in the tawny light. At the foot of this phantom crag, on a 
terrace, is the ore-bank and blackened coal-shed. Below rose the 
metal-stack, from whose stone hearth a waste of sand sloped gently 
to the creek. The furnace squatted grim and black. Its blood-shot 
eye was shut ; its gaping throat uttered no sigh, no groan ; its throb- 
bing pulse was stilled—the fierce, struggling monster was dead. The 
only bright spot in all the valley was the yellow circle made by the 
watchman’s lantern in the coal-shed. 

After leaving the “‘ choppings,” Monk threaded his way through 
the forest, coming out at last on the open road. This road led di- 
rectly over the “ Devil’s Head,” and entered the valley by a steep de- 
scent half a mile to the south. At the precipice Monk paused. The 
wind eddied with a mournful wail, and the constant motion of tall 
trees gave the scene almost the wavering, unsubstantial appearance 
of a vision. There was something oppressive in this strange midnight 
twilight, but Monk did not feel it. He only felt relief, inexpressible 
relief; he only stopped there to breathe, to breathe freely once more 
with the heavy weight thrown from him, After a moment he ran 
carelessly down the hill, passed under the ore-cars and into the coal- 
shed. He hailed Patterson, the watchman, and the lantern threw 
gigantic shadows of the two men over the ground. Then he walked 
along the narrow cinder-road leading to the bridge over the creek. 
Sometimes the willows, that grew on either side, swept their damp 
hair against his face. An hour ago he would have started convul- 
sively, now he heeded not, for he was free and light of heart. 

Monk reached the stairs, and ascended tp hisroom. As he passed 
in, the powerful figure of Shiflet sprang upon him from behind. There 
was a scuffle, some muttered oaths, then a heavy fall. Monk lay 
stretched upon the floor motionless, lifeless, and the echo of fleeing 
steps died away, leaving the place still as the now silent death- 
watch, 
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SONNET 


To rue Avrnoress or “ VaLerre AYLMeER.”’ 


LUSHED in the blended dawn of youth and art 
Thou stand’st, sweet Priestess! their fresh splendors spread, 
Half halo-wise, around thy radiant head, e 
And all their soft enchantments in thy heart; 
Heaven grant thee grace to bear thy glorious part 
In the brave toils to which thy soul is wed ; 
May all thy wingéd fancies, nobly sped, 
Like birds of happy omen, range the mart, 
And wild alike, to find their favored rest, 
(Laden with olive-leaves, and sprays of love), 
In many a troubled home and anguished breast ; 
And ever may thy mind’s aspiring aim 
Glance sunward, fixed on shining goals, above 
The transient glowworm lights of mortal fame! 





A VISIT TO ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
From tae German or Gustav Rascu. 


T was a beautiful, clear winter’s day, in the month of February, 
1870. The sky was cloudless, and the sun shone forth in all its 
splendor, but imparted little warmth to the cold and bracing air. It 
was one of those February days that seemed to have halted on its 
journey, and, amid surroundings of snow and ice, to remind us that 
we were on the verge of spring. 

I was seated in a handsomely-furnished apartment at the Hétel de 
Baviére in Paris, Carlotta Deckner had just finished playing Ernst’s 
“Elegy.” She had rendered this exquisite morceau in truly splendid 
style, and was still holding her magnificent cremona in her hand. She 
cast her beautiful dark eyes first at her violin ; then, laying it aside, she 
looked at me inquiringly. I understood the expression of those eyes, 
and said: 

“ Miss Carlotta, your artistic and delicate play has made a deep im- 
pression upon my mind. I am enraptured and carried away by the 
spell of your marvellous execution, so that even now the sweet and 
dulcet melody of Ernst’s immortal masterpiece sounds in my ear. I 
can only say that you bave rendered it in an exquisite and delight- 
ful manner. I hope you will play the ‘Elegy’ when you give your 
next concert.” 

Carlotta answered : 

“ Certainly; I shall play the ‘Elegy’ on that occasion. I intend to 
commence the second part of my programme with this pidce de résis- 
tance. But what do you say—suppose we pay our proposed visit to 
Alexandre Dugas to-day? My concert will take place day after to- 
morrow. I willinvite him. Didn’t you say, the other day, that you 
would like to make the acquaintance of the author of ‘Le Comte de 
Monte Cristo?’ I called on him about a week ago, in company with 
my sister Stéphanie; he received us with great cordiality and kind- 
ness. I want him to write a line in my album. His daughter is charm- 
ing. We shall find her at home about this time.” 

“T am very much pleased with your proposition, Miss Carlotta,” I 
replied. ‘“ Let us start as soon as possible. A propos, I must not for- 
get to fulfil a promise which I made to Louisa Miihlbach. She re- 
quested me to give her best respects to the famous French author, if I 
should succeed in having an interview with him. And, then, the sun 
shines so bright to-day. It is not often that the inhabitants of Paris 
are favored with such a splendid day as this in the month of Feb- 
ruary.” 

I rang the bell, and ordered a carriage. It is a considerable dis- 
tance from the Rue de Conservatoire to the Boulevard Malesherbes. 
In the course of half an hour we alighted in front of a large four-story 
house, situated on the Boulevard Malesherbes, not far from the Parc 
Monceau. We ascended a broad marble staircase, until we had reached 
the fourth floor. Upon ringing the bell, an elderly female came to the 
door. She took our cards, and went back into the room. In the course 
of a few minutes, she returned with an invitation to come in. We en- 
tered a spacious apartment. A library-table stood on the right of the 





door, near one of the windows. At this table sat a middle-sized gen- 
tleman of powerful frame and olive complexion. His eyes were as 
black as jet. His hair, which had once been of the same color, was- 
quite white, short, curly, and standing up, as if its owner often ran his 
fingers through it. He turned around as we entered, and, when his 
eyes fell on Carlotta—who, as I have already mentioned, had once be- 
fore called on him, together with her sister—he rose from his seat. 
Smiling and putting out his hand, he advanced and welcomed us in a 
very hearty manner. 

Alexandre Dumas was born at Villers-Cotterets, on the 24th of 
July, 1803; at the time of our visit he was, consequently, sixty-seven 
years of age. His father was Alexandre Davy Dumas (de la Paille- 
terie), a French general, born in Jérémie, Hayti, on the 25th of March, 
1762. He was the son of a wealthy planter, the Marquis Antoine Davy 
de la Pailleterie, by an African negro-girl named Tinette Dumas. It 
is said that the Marquis de la Pailleterie for several years held the po- 
sition of Governor of St. Domingo. But he soon returned to France, 
taking his son with him. At the age of fourteen, the boy entered the 
French army, and enlisted, under his mother’s name of Dumas, as a 
private in a cavalry-regiment. He made himself known by his viva- 
cious temper, handsome figure, and prodigious strength, being able, it 
is said, to strangle a horse between his knees; but this did not much 
improve his condition, as at the age of sixteen years he was merely a 
non-commissioned officer. But, while serving under Dumouriez, he 
performed several daring acts, distinguishing himself by great personal 
courage in all the engagements in which he participated, and soon dis- 
played soldierly abilities which pointed him out for promotion. He 
rapidly passed through every rank, until, in September, 1793, he was 
appointed general of division. In 1796 and 1797 he served in Italy 
under Bonaparte, and was especially employed in the Tyrol, where, at 
the battle of Brixen, he alone defended a bridge against the enemy, 
giving the French time to come to the rescue, in consequence cf which 
Bonaparte presented him to the Directory as “the Horatius Cocles of 
the Tyrol.” He served with no less distinction in Egypt; but upon 
some disagreement with Berthier he departed for France. The ship on 
board of which he had embarked being obliged to put into Taranto, he 
was arrested by the Neapolitan government, and detained for two years. 
After his release, the first consul declined to give him an appointment, 
on account of his republican opinions. He retired to Villers-Cotterets, 
a small town, where he had married. Here he remained in private life 
until his death, which took place on the 26th of February, 1806. He 
died of consumption, in a state bordering on destitution. 

The son of this General Dumas, and grandson of the Marquis de la 
Pailleterie and of the negro-girl Tinette Dumas, is the famous author 
of “Le Comte de Monte Cristo.” 

Carlotta introduced me to him; he extended to mea very cordial 
welcome. At a small desk, which stood in a corner on the farther end 
of the room, and which was covered with books, manuscripts, and 
papers, sat the private secretary of Dumas, a handsome young man, 
with mustache and goatee, leisurely writing. Upon seeing us enter, 
he too got up from bis seat, and, pushing two commodious arm-chairs 
in front of the fire which was burning in a grate, politely requested us 
to be seated. He then resumed his work. Dumas remained standing, 
with his right arm leaning on the mantel-piece. 

The apartment presented a very comfortable appearance ; it was 
papered with a delicately-tinted paper, and its deeply-recessed windows 
looked out upon the boulevard. They were draped with some soft- 
textured blue material. Besides the library-table and the secretary's 
writing-desk, the furniture of the room consisted of half a dozen 
chairs, a handsomely-carved oaken table, which stood in the middle of 
the apartment, and a very large bedstead, covered with a fine quilt. 
This latter piece of furniture took up considerable room. The walls 
were hung with a number of pictures ; there were some really fine oil- 
paintings among them. The most prominent one, which attracted my 
attention, was the life-size portrait of a middle-aged man. “ My son,” 
said Alexandre Dumas, smiling, when he noticed that this picture, of 
all others, interested me. He at the same time cast a look at it, full 
of the most tender love. “He is not at all fond of handsome wom- 
en,” he then added, turning to Carlotta. It was in vain that I tried to 
find an ironical expression in his countenance, as he uttered these 
words, The only expression which his olive-complexioned smiling 
features wore, as he looked at his son’s portrait, was one of tenderness 
and fatherly love. 

Alexandre Dumas, though the son of a white woman, presented all 
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the characteristics of the mulatto. Indeed, it is said that he showed 
his descent from the negro race even more strongly than his father 
did. 

His dress, on the occasion of our visit, was somewhat showy and 
grotesque. It consisted of a pair of wide linen trousers, a pair of 
shoes made of green leather, and a short coat of dark-blue velvet, cut 
in the shape of a blouse. It was unbuttoned, and displayed an ex- 
panse of shirt-front between a pair of heavy shoulders. His powerful, 
muscular neck was bare, with the exception of a silken tie which he 
wore under a shirt-collar of immaculate whiteness. 

“T am pretty sure you do not know where I saw you for the first 
time, M. Dumas,” I said, as we were comfortably seated before the 
blazing fire. ‘It was nearly ten years ago, at Naples, at the entrance 
of the Cabinetto Reservato in the Museo Borbonico, which you had 
caused to be opened. I accompanied the captain who entered with 
you.” 

“ Ah, yes, I remember! A military officer, a gentleman in citi- 
zen’s dress, and several soldiers, entered together with the masons, to 
whom I had given directions to break open the door. So you were the 
gentleman in citizen’s dress ? ” 

“Tt was I. But there is still anotber city besides Naples which 
both you and I have visited, though not at the same time,” I said— 
“Marseilles. I, of course, went to see that horrible prison, Castle If, 
which has been rendered famous by your work ‘Le Comte de Monte 
Cristo.’ The old wife of the castellan—I suppose you recollect her— 
conducted me to the cells of Abbé Faria and of Edmond Dantes, after 
she had shown me the dungeon of the Duke of Orleans and that of the 
Man with the Iron Mask.” 

Alexandre Dumas smiled. 

“ Abbé Faria and Edmond Dantes have never existed, except in my 
imagination,” he said; “they are both fictitious persons. So the cas- 
tellan’s wife spoke of them to you as of two persons who bad in reality 
been incarcerated in Castle If? That is strange, very strange, in- 
deed!” ; 

“Certainly she did. But I must beg your pardon for what I am go- 
ing to say. Edmond Dantes and Abbé Faria Aave been imprisoned in 
Castle If, the former during the space of twelve years, while Faria 
spent fourteen years in his horrible dungeon, where he died, having be- 
come a maniac. It is said that he was an Italian conspirator. Ed- 
mond Dantes was released after having been incarcerated for twelve 
long years. He had been accused of sympathizing with the Bonapart- 
ists, Both prisoners were never granted a trial; they were never 
brought before a tribunal. The two unfortunate men were arrested at 
the instance of the King of France, and were by him imprisoned in 
Castle If.” 

Alexandre Dumas looked at me with an expression of countenance 
which it is not quite easy to describe. The glance of his eyes seemed 
to indicate his impression that he was confronting a person who, with 
the greatest possible nonchalance, tells an incredible story, with the 
expectation that his gullible hearers will accept as true all he says. 
After the lapse of a few moments, Dumas exclaimed: “I tell you, Ed- 
mond Dantes and Abbé Faria never existed in reality; I have in- 
invented both caractéres.” 

“You are mistaken, M. Dumas,” I answered. “ Both prisoners 
are historical personages, of whom you have made use for the better 
illustration of your work. The Count of Monte Cristo, I admit, is an 
invention of your fanéaisie, the product of your imagination ; but Cap- 
tain Edmond Dantes is an historical personage, and so is Abbé 
Faria.” 

Our conversation had, indeed, entered upon an interesting phase. 
When, full twenty years ago, in silent rapture, I perused one of the 
most famous works of the celebrated French author, I little thought 
that, at some future day, I was to carry on an animated discussion with 
him as to whether two of his most celebrated characters were truth or 
fiction. In support of my side of the question, I simply cited historical 
facts ; still, I did not succeed in convincing Dumas that he was in the 
wrong, although I assured him that he might accept my information as 
historically reliable. He remained firm in his assertion that he had 
been “ the original inventor” of the two characters in question. En- 
tirely ignoring whatever arguments I had advanced in order to con- 
vinee him that he was mistaken, he at last said: “I will now prove to 
you beyond a doubt that I invented both Abbé Faria and Edmond 
Dantes, Listen! When my work ‘Le Comte de Monte Cristo’ 
was first published, it created quite a sensation in France, whereupon 








the city of Marseilles offered to make me a present of the house in 
which Mercedes had lived. All endeavors, however, to find this house 
were in vain; its location could not be ascertained. I informed the 
commune of Marseilles that Mercedes was a fictitious person, who had 
been in existence only in my imagination ; and that, consequently, the 
city of Marseilles might save itself all further trouble in trying to find 
the house. Are you convinced ?” 

“Not at all! Iam perfectly willing to admit that Mercedes has 
had her existence exclusively in your imagination, As to Edmond 
Dantes and Abbé Faria, however, I still maintain that both are histori- 
cal personages. In order to write an article about Marseilles and Cas- 
tle If, I some time ago made minute researches into the history of the 
epoch to which you refer in ‘Le Comte de Monte Cristo;’ and I can 
assure you that I have found ample proof in support of my assertion, 
viz., that both Edmond Dantes and Abbé Faria have been inmates of 
Castle If. The historical records which I have examined furnish suffi- 
cient evidence of this end.” 

Our dispute could not be brought to a final decision, there being no 
historian present to act as umpire. We therefore changed the subject 
of our conversation. Carlotta invited Dumas to attend her concert, at 
the same time laying two tickets on the table. He returned thanks in 
the most complimentary terms for her kindness, adding, however, that 
he should not be able to come in person. While expressing his regret 
at his inability to be present on that occasion, he stated that he never 
went out, but he would give the tickets to his daughter, who would 
with much pleasure attend the concert in his place. 

“Do you know my daughter?” be continued, addressing this ques- 
tion tome. Upon my informing him that I had not the pleasure of 
the lady’s acquaintance, he said to his secretary: ‘“ Henri, please call 
my daughter!” He then added: “Of course, you must make the ac- 
quaintance of my daughter!” 

While the secretary was gone, Carlotta asked, very much aston- 
ished: “ Did I understand you to say that you never go out, M. Du- 
mas? Why not?” 

“T don’t feel like climbing up and down eighty-six steps every time 
I want to go into the street. Iamanold man. My son—” he again 
cast a look full of fatherly love and tenderness at the before-mentioned 
life-size portrait of the author of “ Camille”—comes to see me quite 
often, and asks me to go out with him ; but I invariably refuse to com- 
ply with his request.” 

“ But do you never go to the theatre ?”” Carlotta continued. 
you never go to see a new piece ?” 

“No; I don’t care for that. I myself have written too much for 
the stage, and I feel no desire to attend any more theatrical perform. 
ances.” 

“ And do you never go to the opera ?” 

“No; I have heard plenty of music in my lifetime.” 

Here the secretary returned and informed us that madame would 
make her appearance in the course of a few minutes. Carlotta re- 
quested the author of “ Le Comte de Monte Cristo” to favor her with 
his autograph for her album. He readily consented, and, asking the 
secretary for nen and ink, and calling Carlotta mon bijou, he wrote a 
few lines on a leaf of the album. She asked for another autograph, 
which she wanted to give to a lady friend in Germany. Dumas also 
complied with this request. I then spoke to him about Louisa Mihl- 
bach, the celebrated German novelist. He said that he had quite re- 
cently read an article about the German authoress in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. He requested me to return his compliments to her without 
fail. I then asked him what work he was engaged on. He replied 
that he was occupied on his new novel, entitled “ Création et Rédemp- 
tion,” which at that time was being published in the feuilleton of the 
Siécle, He added that he considered this novel one of his best produo- 
tions ; then, turning to Carlotta, he spoke to her about Pesth, which 
place he had visited in order to superintend the performances of some 
of his dramas at the “ Hungarian Theatre ” in that city. 

It is not generally known that Dumas was married; such was the 
case, however. He was united in marriage in 1842 to Mlle. Ida Ferrier, 
an actress of the “ Porte St. Martin.” 

Our conversation was suddenly interrupted by the entrance of a 
lady. Her figure was tall and slender, while ber features were regular 
and handsome. Her luxuriant dark-brown hair shaded her smooth 
brow, and her dark eyes were large and luminous. I could not doubt 
for a moment who this lady was. Carlotta rose and was welcomed by 
her in the most cordial manner, Alexandre Dumas, addressing me, 
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then said, “My daughter!” He caught hold of her hand and looked 
at her with a kind and tender expression of countenance. 

She took a seat near the fireplace, and promised Carlotta that she 
would come to the concert. Our conversation then turned on different 
subjects ; we spoke about the unusually fine winter weather, music, 
the drama, etc. At last Carlotta said to me: “I suppose you are not 
aware that M. Dumas’s daughter is quite an artiste?” Then, address- 
ing that lady, she added: “ Will you not be so kind as to show this 
gentleman those pictures from ‘Faust’ in the salon?” Dumas’s 
daughter at once consented, and requested me to step into an adjoining 
room. We all rose; Carlotta and I took our leave of Alexandre Dumas. 
He pressed his lips upon Carlotta’s hand and handed her a letter of in- 
troduction, which, during our conversation with his daughter, he had 
caused to be addressed by his secretary to one of his confréres, request- 
ing him to write an editorial notice of Carlotta’s concert in one of the 
principal daily papers. 

The only daughter of Alexandre Dumas had been married to a 
Spaniard. She obtained a divorce from him several years ago. Since 
that time she hus lived with her father, superintending his household 
affairs. After the separation from ber husband had taken place, she 
again assumed the celebrated name of her father. At the time of our 
visit to Alexandre Dumas, he was once more in reduced circum- 
stances. Strictly speaking, bis financial affairs have always been de- 
ranged, notwithstanding the very large income which he has enjoyed 
through the production of an enormous number of novels and dramas. 
No other European author has ever been in receipt of any thing like a 
similar revenue. Money, however, possesses no value in Dumas’s 
eyes. He was brought up at Villers-Cotterets, in which place he re- 
mained till he attained his nineteenth year, when the pressure of fam- 
ily difficulties sent him to Paris. After his father’s death, he was left 
to the care of his mother, who left him entirely to his own guidance. 
She sent him, indeed, to school; but the boy was very irregular in his 
attendance, learned very little French, and less Latin, but became a 

good horseman, billiard-player, fencer, and shot. At the age of fifteen 
he was placed as copying clerk with a notary, by whom he was em- 
ployed for several years, 

At that time there resided at Villers-Cotterets a family by the name 
of De Leuven, which had left Paris in 1815, an eventful year, which 
brought about vast changes in that city. A member of this family, 
Adolphe de Leuven, was possessed of some little dramatic talent, and 
employed his leisure hours in writing vaudevilles. He encouraged 
young Dumas to try his luck in the same line. Together they now 
wrote three plays; but, unfortunately, these productions were returned 
& them by the managers of the different theatres in Paris. But Ale- 
zandre Dumas did not lose courage. He went to Paris, in order to 
seek his fortune, arriving in that city with only a few lowis dor in his 
pocket. He took lodgings in a garret on the fourth floor of a house 
fronting the Place des Italieus. Being personally without influential 
friends, and as poor as a church-mouse, it was up-bill work with him. 
He experienced all the hardships of the young scribbler’s fate. At 
last an idea struck him. He applied to his father’s friends to ob- 
tain employment for him. Marshal Jourdan, Marshal Sebastiani, 
and the Duke de Belluno, were among this number. He visited 
them all; but the reception he met with at their hands was not 
very encouraging. After several disappointments, be was befriended 
by General Foy, who procured for him a small office in the household 
of Louis Philippe, then Duke of Orleans. His salary amounted to 
twelve hundred francs per year, “in consideration of his excellent pen- 
manship.” This sum was a fortune to the young man. : 

“ For the present I shall live by my penmanship, general,” he said 
to General Foy; “but I -promise you that one day I shall live by my 
pen alone!” 

Alexandre Dumas kept his promise. There never lived another 
author who squandered as much money as he did, after first earning it 
by strokes of his pen. His son—Alexandre Dumas fils, as he is gen- 
erally called—makes up for the old gentleman's extravagance. The 
author of “La Dame aux Camélias” is said to be very saving. A 
French writer says: “ Dumas fils presents a striking contrast to his 
father ; instead of imprudently lavishing his wit and money, he uses 
both with a sparing hand.” 

Still, Alexandre Dumas’s success was not established quite so soon 
as he had expected. Like all other men of genius who have won their 

way to fame and fortune by strokes of the pen, Dumas had to toil and 
achieve greatness step by step. It was, as I have said, a rough road 


for him ; but he spurned all obstacles, until he commenced that career 
which he followed with such persistency and indomitable pluck that 
suevess—a great success—at last crowned his efforts. Since then, how 
many bright scintillations have burned and dropped from his almost 
magic pen! For freshness and conciseness of dialogue, he has bad but 
few equals. 

But, to reture to the period when Dumas first arrived in Paris. 

A play written by him and his friend in Villers-Cotterets shared the 
fate ef their former dramatic efforts. They could not get it placed 
on the stage even by managers of the minor theatres. Yet Dumas 
struggled on through many and hard privations, and suffered all the 
well-known trials of young authors. He wrote another play, and for 
this succeeded in finding a purchaser. He received for it the sum of 
four francs, His next effort yielded him siz francs. Then followed 
two dramas, which, being considered failures by the managers to whom 
they had been sent, were never brought out. Dumas now wrote his 
tragedy “ Christine,” or “Stockholm, Fontainebleau et Rome,” and 
through this effort became a protégé of Charles Nodier. The latter 
induced Baron Taylor, at that time “royal commissary” of the Théa- 
tre Frangais, to accept Dumas’s tragedy, in order to have it produced 
at this establishment. But here another misfortune befell the young 
author, Baron Taylor made a tour to Egypt, and his secretary refused 
to place Dumas’s tragedy upon the stage of the Théatre Frangais in 
his absence. Dumas was almost beside himself. At last the contend- 
ing parties agreed that they would leave the decision to Picard, 

“Do you possess means ?” he asked Dumas. 

“ Not one sou.” 

“ Well, how do you manage to live?” 

“T hold a situation which yields me a yearly salary of twelve hun- 
dred francs.” 

“ My young friend,” said Picard, “I advise you to keep your situa- 
tion, and to attend well to your duties. That is far more sensible than 
writing for the stage.” 

This cruel advice was truly disheartening. But Dumas was not to 
be discouraged in this manner. He at once set to work and wrote an 
historical play, entitled “ Henri III et sa Cour.” With the aid of the 
Duke of Orleans, who in the mean time had procured for him the 
comfortable position of librarian in the library of the Palais Royal, 
which was quite a change for the better, when compared with his 
old situation in the duke’s household, he at last succeeded in having 
this drama placed upon the stage of the Théatre Francais. It was 
brought out in 1828, and, although constructed with utter disregard of 
the ordinary rules, it was well received, and created a lively sensation. 
It was vigorously assuiled by the critics; but it was enthusiastically 
applauded by the public. The young author realized from this drama 
no less than thirty thousand franes in a few months. His tragedy 
“ Christine,” or “Stockholm, Fontainebleau et Rome,” which was 
brought out at the Odéon in 1830, also met with decided success ; and 
new pieces from his fertile pen appeared in rapid succession, which, 
while eliciting severe criticism, drew crowded houses. Dumas was now 
unquestionably the first among the French dramatists. His star had 
risen above the dramatic firmament of France ; it rose still bigher from 
year to year. Dumas was soon in the very zenith of his triumph, and 
thus found himself in the possession of fame and fortune. He was 
féted, flattered, and caressed beyond measure, and had no reason to be 
sorry that he had embraced writing for the stage as a profession. It 
is almost incredible what large sums of money he received for his 
literary productions ; for soon he did not confine himself to writing for 
the stage alone. As a dramatic writer he was remarkable for the apti- 
tude he displayed in writing on all subjects, and for the originality of 
his ideas. 

In the mean time, however, the stage, as I have said, had already 
begun to prove too small a field for his talent and ambition. His active 
mind aimed at still higher pursuits. The success with which his dra- 
matic efforts had been attended first induced Dumas to entertain the 
idea of entering the field of novel-writing, and with the boldness of 
true genius he ventured to write several works of this character. The 
result is well known, He began with “ Isabelle de Bavidre,” a roman- 
tic picture of France in the fifteenth century. The public soon found 
that the stirring dramatist was a still more enticing story-teller. Du- 
mas himself had not been aware how great a talent he possessed for 
story-telling. Some of his novels have had a larger circulation than 
any other productions of this description. Their success has been 
marvellous, It is not too much to say that they have caused a com- 
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plete revolution in French novel-writing. They are remarkable for 
their dramatic interest, and, notwithstanding the faults incident to 
his writing so much and so fast, his books enjoy a popularity, even 
in other languages, such as few can boast. It is probable that lit- 
erary labor never before brought a man so large a fortune. In skil- 
fulness of arrangement, vivacity and sustained interest of narrative, 
and inventive faculty, no living French author rivals him; but it can- 
not be denied that most of his writings pander to a morbid love of the 
extravagant, eccentric, melodramatic, and frivolous, and tend rather to 
amuse and dazzle the fancy than to produce any abiding influence 
upon the mind of the reader. From the time when “Le Comte de 
Monte Cristo” was first published to the present day, there have 
been, probably, over half a million copies sold in France alone. Be- 
fore the appearance of this work, Dumas’s name had been but little 
mentioned outside of France. It is well known that this novel made 
a prodigious sensation, and that Dumas soon acquired world-wide ce- 
lebrity as its author. Probably no literary work, published in Europe 
or America, ever won so much attention as this. Dumas has written 
plenty of other novels ; but none of them became so famous as “ Le 
Comte de Monte Cristo.” This production has been called a chef- 
@euvre even by Dumas’s enemies, and as such it will remain forever a 
monument of the literary abilities and genius of the author. 

The English translations of Dumus’s principal novels have attained 
an immense circulation in the United States. 

The time had indeed come to which the poor.employé in the house- 
hold of the Duke of Orleans had alluded, when, addressing General 
Foy in prophetic language, he confidently asserted: “Je vais vivre de 
mon écrilure ; mais je vous promets de vivre un jour de ma plume!” 

Unfortunately, Dumas turned out to be a great spendthrift; he 
squandered millions upon travels, villas, horses, equipages, presents, 
dinners, and suppers. Previous to 1848 he had undertaken, near Saint- 
Germain, the building of a small but fantastic and costly country-seat, 
which became celebrated under the name of Chateau de Monte Cristo. 
The Revolution cutting short his means, the chdteau, upon which he 
had already expended four hundred and fifty thousand francs, was of- 
fered at auction in 1854, and sold for less than a tenth of its original 
cost. 

One day, Dumas paid a visit to one of his numerous friends. When 
taking his leave, he said : “ I have left my pocket-book at home, Please 
let me have twenty louis d’or.” His friend handed him the money. 
Dumas gave these twenty louis d’or to the servant who helped him to 
put on his overcoat. He then entered his fiacre and drove away. In 
the course of an hour he brought up before the house of another friend. 
He was about to pay the driver; on putting his hand in his pocket, 
however, he noticed that he had no money. He entered the house, 
borrowed ten louis d’or from his friend, went to the door, made the 
driver of the fiacre a present of the ten louis d’or, and then took a Jong 
walk on the boulevards. There are hundreds of anecdotes of this char- 
acter regarding Alexandre Dumas in circulation in Paris. When Isa- 
bella, the lately-exiled Queen of Spain, at the age of only fifteen years 
mounted the Spanish throne through the intrigues of the moderados, 
who wished to keep the reins of government in their hands, Dumas 
succeeded in being sent to Madrid in some official capacity. Upon his 
arrival at the Spanish capital, he immediately assumed the title of his 
grandfather, Marquis de la Pailleterie ; and by the most lavish and ex- 
travagant expenditure of money, as well as by the display of great 
pomp and show on the occasion of the young queen’s coronation, he 
attracted much attention, and entirely threw into the shade the am- 
bassadors of all the European monarchs. One day he attended a bull- 
fight, and at the end of the performance threw to the matador, who had 
killed the last bull, a cigar-case, richly inlaid with pearls and diamonds, 
representing in all the sum of thirty thousand francs! Is it to be won- 
dered at that, under these circumstances, of all the money that the 
French reading public and French play-goers for years and years have 
been putting in his pockets, not a single franc has been left? Only a 
short time before I called on Dumas at his residence on the Boulevard 
Malesherbes, up four flights of stairs, his creditors had once more 
found themselves compelled to hold a meeting, on which occasion a 
committee was appointed, upon which devolved the duty to take in 
hand the management of his financial affairs. This committee took 
charge of whatever income Dumas was still in receipt of from publish- 
ers and stage-managers, Out of this revenue it paid part of his debts, 
giving, however, to his daughter sufficient money for the defrayal of all 
necessary household expenses 








The saloon, to which Dumas’s daughter escorted Carlotta and myself, 
was neither very spacious nor handsome. Its furniture was of a very 
plain description. The walls were adorned with pictures, painted by 
herself and representing scenes from “ Faust ;” they were not unim- 
portant in merit. It was quite chilly in the saloon; no fire burnt in 
the grate of the large fireplace. Marie Dumas noticed that Carlotta 
and I felt uncomfortably cold. “Come into my room, it is too cold 
here,” she said, when I had finished my examination of Faust, Gretchen, 
and Mephistopheles. Her apartment was small, but every thing about it 
wore a cheerful look. It was neatly furnished, with due regard to taste 
and comfort. Before the window, which looked out on a little grass- 
plot in the rear of the house, stood a few choice exotics, The floor 
was covered with a handsome, heavy Brussels carpet. An upright 
piano stood near the window, while a very well-executed portrait of 
Alexandre Dumas hung over the mantel-piece. We sat down before a 
cheery fire and spent another hour in pleasant coaversation on different 
subjects. Marie Dumas spoke quite enthusiastically of Spain, she hav- 
ing accompanied her father on a pleasure-tour through that country. 
Carlotta and I then took our leave, after having received an urgent 
invitation to call again at an early day. 

A few days after my visit to Dumas, I met in the garden of the 
Tuileries an atiaché of the Prussian legation at Paris with whom I was 
well acquainted. I told him of my visit. ‘What is that?” he ex 
claimed, laughing ; “has Dumas really told you that he never leaves 
his room, that he never goes to a theatre, and that he never attends a 
concert? Why, I met him on the Boulevard des Italiens only a few 
days ago. He very frequently goes to the theatre, for he is entirely 
too vain to forego the personal gratification of showing himself in pub- 
lic from time to time. He always occupies a seat in one of the pro- 
scenium boxes, Did you say he spoke with paternal affection regarding 
his son? I assure you that father and son have no intercourse what- 
ever. It is very seldom, indeed, that they meet one another. His 
love for his daughter, however, is real; and she fully deserves her 
father’s affection ; she is an estimable lady, of charming, benevolent 
temper, and her good-nature, attractive presence, and pleasant manners, 
have won for her the hearts of those who have the good fortune of be- 
ing acquainted with her. But Ido not mean to say that Dumas has 
intentionally told you that batch of lies. His fanéaisie often carries him 
beyond the bounds of veracity. His imaginative power is of a tremen- 
dous order. I am candidly of the opinion that he made to you 
those communications in perfect good faith, and that, for the time be- 
ing, he really believed to be true all that he told you. Maybe that, 
when you called on him, he was just engaged on the composition of a 
new novel ; depicting the miseries of some unfortunate invalid, who is 
confined to his room and prevented from going to the theatre or from. 
attending a concert. Or, perhaps, he was just describing the parental 
affection of a loving, tender-hearted father, and his boundless imagina- 
tion so worked upon his mind that he fancied himself to be the inva- 
lid or the tender-hearted parent. We can take a stroll to the Boule- 
vard Malesherbes some day next week if you should feel inclined to do 
so, and we can then pay another visit to Dumas and his daughter. I 
am well acquainted with both of them,” 

Unfortunately, I was prevented from making this proposed visit in 
company with my friend. I left Paris without having seen Alexandre 
Dumas a second time. I thus had no opportunity to come to a final 
understanding with the celebrated author of “Le Comte de Monte 
Cristo” regarding our dispute—whether Edmond Dantes and Abbé 
Faria have been human beings of flesh and blood, or whether they 
existed only in the author’s tremendous imagination. 


Alexandre Dumas died at Dieppe on the 9th of December, 1870, 
having attained not quite his sixty-eighth year when his summons came. 
Few men have written so industriously and successfully as he for the 
past forty-five years, and none so well in what must be called his 
spécialité—the historical French drama and novel—of which he must 
be regarded as the founder. Such was the confidence of Dumas in 
the fertility of his imagination that, in 1846, he made a contract to 
furnish two newspapers with an amount of manuscript equal to sixty 
volumes a year ; and this exclusive of his plays and other occasional 
productions. Such abnormal fecundity raised the question whether 
he was really the author of the books bearing his name. A lawsuit, 
in 1847, with the directors of the Presse and Constitutionne brought 
to light the fact that he had engaged to furnish those journals with 
more volumes than a rapid writer could even copy. 
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AND PENCIL.—NO. 1. 


By F. 0. C. Danrtey. 


ITALIAN SCENES. 

HERE certainly is no country in the world more fitted to charm 

the eye of every lover of the picturesque, than beautiful Italy. 
Forlorn as are most of the towns and villages through which you pass, 
afflicted with any amount of dirt, and every variety of odor, they 
never fail to supply the artist with endless subjects for his portfolio ; 
though so animated is the whole scene, so full of life, so continually 
changing, that no sooner has he put pencil to paper—than—“ Presto, 
change!” the whole thing becomes a dissolving view, group after 
group rapidly succeeding each other like the motley figures in a magic- 
lantern. The tortuous streets turning and twisting right and left, are 
ill-paved, have no sidewalks, and are so narrow as to admit only a 
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glimpse of clear blue sky between the unwholesome-looking houses, 
sending down here and there a bright ray of light upon the countless 
crowds that swarm below. Among them what capital groups, loun- 
ging about in every variety of easy attitude! There seems to be an in- 
nate sense of beauty in these extraordinary tatterdemalions, who carry 
their weather-beaten drapery in a fashion that would not ill become 
the noblest signor, and you doubt, as you observe their extreme lofti- 
ness of bearing and perfect unconcern, whether they would be willing 
to exchange positions with Victor Emmanuel himself. The very beggar 
that clings to your carriage-wheels thanks you for the trifle you throw 
him with an ease and grace that almost makes you feel ashamed of 
your very limited charity. The unfortunate donkey never fails to make 
his appearance, staggering along under a pile of firewood, and with 
huge panniers crammed with fruit, vegetables, and poultry ; his driver 
sprawling above all, face down, like a frog sunning himself on the 
surface of a pond. No Italian street would be complete without the 
monk; there, you are sure to see him pacing quietly along, with his 
cowl thrown back from his shaven crown, and the ample folds of his 
brown frock falling to bis stockingless, sandalled feet; sometimes 
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RETURNING FROM THE COUNTRY FAIR. 





grave of aspect, with the scholar’s pallid complexion, and absorbed, 
apparently, in the study of some holy book, on which his keen, dark 
eyes are reverently bent. Many, however, are not quite so ascetic in 
appearance, often bearing beneath their long robes aldermanic propor- 
tions, that “ shake when they laugh, like a bow! full of jelly,” and you 
cannot help thinking, as you look at the broad, humorous face, and 
observe the fat fingers that protrude from the sleeve to make the sign 
of the cross, while passing one of the street-shrines, how well the good 
Italians feed their saints. 

One can hardly call the street-shrines picturesque, with their poor 
Madonnas almost smothered in garlands, crowns, and flowers—some- 
times there is only a wretched daub under a glass case, exposing a 
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blood-dropping heart, pierced with many daggers, like a cushion stuck 
full of pins. The little stone wayside shrine, often moss-stained and 
wreathed with vines, its red-tiled roof protecting from the weather 
the carved, unadorned figure beneath, is a much more interesting ob- 
ject. I remember, on one of my sk>tching expeditions, being quite 
charmed with the capital effect of a peasant at his devotions in 
front of one of these. His goat-skin breeches, his leggins bound with 
leathern thongs, his tattered blue cloak, his really fine head with flow- 
ing hair and beard, were quite striking, and you could scarcely doubt 
his sincerity as you saw him bending with closed eyes and telling his 
beads before the rude object of his devotion. 

Another character, almost as familiar to the eye of the traveller 
as the monk, is the goat-milker, followed by his hirsute family of 
“ milky mothers ;” his shaggy head, and wild, black eyes generally 
set off by the conical hat, with, perhaps, a feather or two stuck in the 
bright-colored band. He seems to be the best-natured fellow in the 
world, has a good word and a pleasant smile for each of his customers, 
gossiping with the old women and young girls who gather about him 
to receive his milky treasures, while his four-footed friends lie huddled 
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together in the sun, contentedly nibbling at the stray leaves of vege- 
tables with which the streets are plentifully garnished. 
Nothing could furnish scenes more full of life, character, anima- 


tion, and amusement, than are to be 
met with in the crowds returning 
from the country fairs. On such oc- 
casions the road seems to be literally 
covered with moving, jostling, laugh- 
ing groups; each girl bestriding her 
donkey like the man who sits behind 
her with his arms around her waist; 
she, in a shawl of some gaudy color 
and staring pattern, and he with a 
scarlet vest, and a huge bunch of 
glass flowers in his hat, luxuries no 
doubt the result of their visit to the 
fair.. Sturdy young fellows go trot- 
ting along on foot; one I saw dexter. 
ously balancing half a dozen hats up- 
on his head, one within the other, like 
a nest of flower-pots; another curi- 
ously encumbered with a lively young 
pig, which he carried about his neck, 
manfully resisting its vigerous tugs, 
and answering its imploring cries with 
shouts of uproarious laughter. 

The braying of donkeys, the jin- 
gling of bells, the squeaking of penny 
trumpets, the shrill laughter of wom- 
en, and rough jests of the men, as, by 
rapid gesticulation with the fingers 
they convey to each other the events 
or business of the day, make altogeth- 
er a scene of uproar, dust, and con- 
fusion, not easy to describe. 

It seems quite remarkable that, of 
the numberless female faces that meet 
the eye in all these animated crowds, 
scarcely one can be said to have any 
claim to beauty. In fact, as far as 
my observation went, this seems to 
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THE SHRINE, 


zled brows, and her wrinkled lips coming together, like a tightly-drawn 
purse, over two discolored fang-like teeth. With one hand she led a 
cow by a rope, to drink from a little stream that ran sparkling under 


an arch, while the other held her dis- 
taffand spindle. The gay colors of 
her dress, the scarlet handkerchief 
about her head, her blue bodice, with 
the gray stone bridge and purple hills 
beyond, in spite of the hideousness of 
the poor old woman, made a most 
admirable “ bit” for the pencil. 
Never shall I cease to remember 
my three-days’ sojourn at the lovely 
town of Sorrento, beautifully situated 
on high cliffs which overlook the 
glorious bay of Naples. There are 
whole gardens of olives and oranges 
—the latter filling the air with their 
delicious perfume, and, although it 
was early in the month of February, 
both flowers and fruit were thick up- 
on the trees. Our hotel stood in the 
midst of foliage loaded with golden 
balls, and silvery with fragrant blos- 
soms ; a Persian garden is not more 
full of roses. It was exquisite pleas- 
ure to lean from the balconied win- 
dow, and, while inhaling their delight- 
ful perfume, gaze with a feeling of per- 
fect rapture on the magnificent view 
that lay before me. The cloudless 
sky, the dazzling, glittering sea, re- 
flecting a thousand tints ; its restless 
waves of blue, and gold, and bronze, 
lying in the warm embrace of the pur- 
ple mountains—gray old Vesuvius 
crowning all with his grand, white 
plume of smoke-cloud—formed alto- 
gether a scene of indescribable love- 
liness. Innumerable boats were danc- 
ing on the sea, some laden with fruit, 


be the case among all the Italian women of the lower classes ; ; others carrying pleasure-parties to Capri; many bearing men and 


their features are not regular, and their complexions, even among 
young girls, are sallow, with no warmth of color in the cheek. They 
very often, however, have wonderfully fine eyes, and a certain vi- 
vacity and grace of manner, which, if combined with a liberal use 


of soap and 
water, would 
make them 
quite charm- 
ing. The old 
women — and 
they are very 
old at forty— 
are simply hid- 
eous; their 
mahogany-col - 
ored faces 
hashed with a 
thousand wrin- 
kles, looking 
not unlike a 
muddy, wheel- 
furrowed road. 
I remember 
being particu- 
larly struck 
with one of 
these antique 
dames on the 
road to Rome. 


There was nothing effeminate about her but her dress ; she was as 
dark as one of our Indian women, her features bold, masculine, and 
repulsively ugly ; her small, bead-like eyes almost lost under her griz- 





THE GOAT-MILKER. 








women in their picturesque costumes—bare-legged fishermen hurrying 
with their nets, women with the distaff—and both singing gayly in 
chorus, as if inspired by the enchantment of sky, and air, and sea, 
and shore. While my companions were gone into the town in search 


of some speci- 
mens of carved 
and inlaid 
wood, for 
which Sorren- 
to is quite cel- 
ebrated, I re- 
mained at the 
window, una- 
ble to tear my- 
self away. 
The next 
morning, un- 
der the softest 
sky, and with 
the wind in our 
favor, we hired 
a boat to carry 
us to Capri, 
that it might 
not be said we 
had failed to 
visit the far- 
famed Blue 
Grotto, which 


travellers generally do before they enter the town. When half-way 
there the breeze suddenly fell, compelling the men to use their oars, 
which they did most lustily, singing cheerily the while, either to lighten 
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their labors, or, according to the tenor of the words, to encourage each 
other with a prospect of “ wine” and “macaroni.” However, we were 
obliged to resign all hope of paying a visit to the “Cave of the 
Nymphs,” the tide being too high to admit of our passage through the 
opening, which, as everybody knows, is both very narrow and low. 
So, amiably submitting to our disappointment, and with the ladies of 
our party decidedly the werse for their attempt to brave “the deep, 
deep sea,” we recrossed the tossing waves, and, feasting our eyes with 
beauty on the way, landed once more amid the orange-groves of 
Sorrento. 





ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


OBERT CHAMBERS, the younger of the two brothers whose 
copartnership, under the style of W. & R. Cuamsrns, fills so 
large a space in the bibliography of the pineteenth century, was born 
at Peebles, a pleasant and pretty town in the south of Scotland, July 
9, 1802. His father was at one time in the enjoyment of comparative 
affluence; but, becoming security for the liabilities of two friends 
whose failure involved him in utter ruin, he betook himself to the 
humble handicraft of a weaver. A few years later he died, in the 
vigor of life, leaving his widow and seven children wholly unprovided 
for. After her husband’s death, Mrs. Chambers, in the year 1813, re- 
moved to Edinburgh with her young charge, where she established 
and successfully conducted a place of public entertainment, well and 
favorably known at the time as the “‘ White Horse Inn.” In conse- 
quence of the family misfortunes, Robert was compelled to abandon 
his aspirations for a university education, and turn his attention to the 
stern realities of life. At the early age of sixteen he started a small 
shop in Leith Walk, for the sale of second-hand books, magazines, and 
music. In this exceedingly humble position he evinced such tact and 
judgment in the management of his business, and met with such suc- 
cess, that in 1822 he removed to India Place in Edinburgh, where his 
neat little establishment soon became a favorite resort with book- 
buyers. One of his first customers at the new shop told me that, 
whenever he entered, the young bookseller would lay aside his pen, 
open a little drawer containing goose-quills, and, while conversing on 
literary topics, would occupy himself in making quill pens, which he 
sold among other articles of stationary, steel and gold pens being then 
unknown. 

Robert Chambers’s first essay in literature was made by commencing 
a small periodical called the Kaleidoscope. The literary work was en- 
tirely his, while his elder brother William set the type and printed it 
without any assistance. It was not a pecuniary success, and in 1823 
the Kaleidoscope, after a brief existence, was discontinued. The same 
year his first work appeared, entitled “ Illustrations of the Author of 
Waverley,” a pleasant anecdotical volume, which at once attracted 
for the young author the notice of the leading literary men of Edin- 
burgh. Jeffrey, then at the height of his own fame, and wielding the 
powerful pen of the Review, with the quick intuition of intellectual 
clairvoyance, said, ‘‘ There’s mettle in that lad.” 

In 1824, Mr. Chambers put forth his “Traditions of Edinburgh.” 
This entertaining work, which has since been frequently reprinted, 
while full of humor and romance, is at the same time most accurate 
in its details. It enjoyed almost immediate popularity, and gained for 
the author the friendship of Sir Walter Scott, Henry Mackenzie, and a 
host of less illustrious but not less ardent admirers, and a recogni- 
tion, by the literary magnates of the modern Athens; as a brother 
craft in the guild of literature. In 1826 appeared his “ Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland ;” in the following year his.“ Pictures of Scot- 
land,” in the preparation of which he displayed the most conscientious 
industry, not only in the requisite researches among the best author- 
ities, but in traversing a considerable portion of the kingdom literally 
on foot, as the best method of securing authentic information about 
the various out-of-the-way nooks and corners not generally visited. by 
tourists and gleaners of local information. His next works were three 
volumes of histories-of the Scottish rebellions, two of a life of James 
I, and three volumes of Scottish ballads and songs, followed in 1835 
by—a monument of industry and evidently a labor of love—the “ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,” in four octavo volumes. 
About the same time Mr. Chambers published a “ History of Scotland 
for Juvenile Readers.” In the year 1829 the brothers united in the 
production of a “Gazetteer of Scotland,” which was completed and 





given to the world in 1832. During all these years the brothers had 
remained apart, each having a bookstore of his-own. 

In the month of January, 1832, Robert and his elder brother Wil- 
liam became partners, ard began business in Waterloo Place, and on 
the 4th of February issued the first number of Chambers's Edinburgh 
Journal, at the low price of three half-pence for a folio sheet of closely. 
printed original matter. The objeet of the undertaking, to quote the 
words of the original prospectus, was “to supply intellectual food of 
the best kind, and in such a form, and at such a price, as must suit 
the convenience of every man in the British dominions.” No such 
publication had ever before been attempted. It was the pioneer of all 
our modern cheap literature, and its success was immediate. Within 
a week fifty thousand copies were sold, and its subsequent circulation 
exceeded twice that number, notwithstanding the existence of a more 
extended series of contemporaneous publications of similar scope.and 
character, from the same hands and from various other sources. In 
1844 the folio form of the Journal was exchanged for its present more 
convenient octavo sheet. Complete sets of this periodical sometimes 
occur for sale, and constitute a most valuable repository of mstructing 
and entertaining literature. 

Robert Chambers’s next important work was his “ Cyclopedia of 
English Literature,” a publication of far higher rank than any previous 
compilation of a similar character. Not less than a quarter of million 
of copies of this excellent introduction to the British classics have 
been sold in Great Britain and the United States. This work was fol- 
lowed by his “ Life and Letters of Robert Burns,” including his poems. 
This edition is the most complete and useful ever given to the public, 
and it should not be forgotten that the profits on the work, amounting 
to over one thousand dollars, were presented to Burns’s surviving sis- 
ter. “ Adear and faithful friend has Mr. Chambers been to me,” said 
the old lady to the writer, when he visited her in her beautiful cottage 
of Bridgehouse, near the banks of the bonny Doon. 

“Domestic Annals of Scotland” is the title of Robert Chambers’s 
latest historical work, and he has since edited the “Book of Days” 
and “ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” one of the cheapest and most use- 
ful books of reference in the language; he also continued to con- 
tribute to the Journal, for his literary activity knew no abatement 
with increasing years, fame, and fortune. Turning his attention to 
geology, he wrote several treatises connected with that branch of sci- 
ence, one of which, published anonymously, created a great sensation 
in the world of thought. This was the “ Vestiges of Creation.” He 
never admitted the authorship ; but I am inclined to say, with Profes- 
sor Silliman, who, in writing to a friend on the subject, said: “If 
Robert Chambers did not write the ‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ I should 
like to know who did!” 

Among the numerous works which were edited by the two broth- 
ers, may be mentioned “ Information for the People,” of which even 
more copies have been sold than of Robert’s “ Cyclopedia of English 
Literature,” “ People’s Editions of Standard English Works,” “Tracts 
for the People,” “‘ Popular History of the Crimean War,” and Cham- 
bers’s educational course, of nearly seventy volumes. The enormous 
prosperity of their business as publishers induced the firm to estab- 
lish, in 1854, a branch of their business in London, to which city 
Robert, in that year, removed with his family. In 1860, in company 
with Mrs. Chambers, he visited the United States, and many will re- 
member with pleasure his charming manners and conversation. Mr. 
Chambers’s death took place at Edinburgh, on the 17th of March; but 
the name and style of the firm will continue as heretofore, as he will 
be sueceeded by his eldest son Robert, who has for many years been 
connected with the business. Their publishing establishment is num- 
bered among the largest in the world, and is ouly less extensive than 
that of the Appletons and Harpers. How skilfully it has been con- 
ducted, is shown by the fact that Robert Chambers died worth three 
million dolld¥s, and that the surviving partner and late Lord Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh has accumulated at least twice that sum, and all 
made out of their legitimate business as authors, editors, and publish- 
ers. The brothers have both experienced in its broadest sense the 
assurance of the sacred proverbialist, who said: “ Seest thou a man 
diligent in business? He shall stand before kings ; he shall not stand 
before mean men.” 

On the appearance, several years since, of a collection of miscel- 
laneous papers under the title of “Select Writings of Robert Cham- 
bers,” in which were included four volumes of his delightful essays, an 








eminent critic said: “It is marvellous to imagine how much the writer 
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who dissipates himself in constant periodical publication does actu- 
ally produce. On an estimate, it would seem as if his every breath 
had been a printed sentence; as if his mouth never opened but to 
deposit types, as the gifted fairy princess dropped diamonds. The 
many years which Robert Chambers in particular has devoted to 
literary production, have accumulated a mass which, we believe, 
would astonish, were it all placed in a manuscript heap before his 
eyes, even himself. And when we reflect upon the character of the 
whole—how good it has been, how free from objection, how well cal- 
culated to attract and benefit the popular mind in the very humblest 
circles where the art of reading is taught, yet often addressing the 
highest and most cultivated—we cannot but consider that the writer 
has been a marked benefactor to his country and kind. He has dis- 
played great judgment in the choice of his many designs, and great 
talent in his contributions, to their far and wide acceptation as guides 
to the useful, and pleasant pastimes to the recreative. Scotland has 
reason to be proud of his and his brother’s labors. The influence they 
have had nationally is incalculable ; and the seed they have sown must 
bear an inestimable harvest for many a future year, and for tens of 


thousands yet unborn.” 
James Grant WItson. 





ROSE-CHARMS. 





ber fragrance of the rose is possessed of such an unqualified, 

never-cloying, ever-fresh sweetness, that we never can have too 
much of it—never enough. There is nothing that makes a lady’s 
drawer smell nicer than dried rose-leaves, with a suspicion of lavender 
added—the very fact of such a fragrance being breathed from her 
clothes-press would be accepted, even in a court of law, as sufficient 
evidence that the owner was neat, and gentle-thoughted, and pure- 
minded. Musk, patchouli, jasmine, while each of them has its ad- 
mirers, have no power to call up the fresh and pleasing associations 
that attend upon the scent of rose-leaves. > 

The perfumers, when they wish to preserve rose-leaves fresh until 
they have got a sufficient quantity to distil, or use in other ways, are 
in the habit of pickling them, separating the leaves from the stalks, 
and mixing them into a paste with salt, in the proportion of six pounds 
of leaves to one of common salt. This, put in jars, will keep any 
length of time. Packing alternate layers of salt and fresh rose-leaves 
away in jars is a first-rate, simple way of getting a fine essence of 
rose. Let the jars remain covered in the cellar for a month or two, 
then put the pulp into a crape, and press the moisture from it. Bot- 
tle this essence, and let it stand out, corked, in the sun and dew, until 
it is quite clear. One part of this essence, one part of spirits of 
wine, and ten parts of spring-water, will give you a fine-flavored rose- 
water. A good tincture of rose-leaves may be made by simply digest- 
ing them in strong spirits ; while three parts of leaves of just-opened 
roses to four parts of sweet olive-oil, pounded in a mortar, kept still 
for a week, and then expressed, will give you an excellent oil of 
roses. 

I knew an old lady who used to make a great variety of: charms, 
amulets, etc., out of rose-leaves, that were more fragrant and quite as 
durable as those manufactured out of perfumed clays. Her process 
was to fill a mortar with roses gathered with the dew on them, sprin- 
kle over them a little powdered cinnamon and cloves, and then bray 
them thoroughly until they formed a stiff brown mass of about the 
consistence of putty. This she moulded into beads, crosses, and 
figures of various knds, and then dried them in the sun or in an oven, 
They become as hard as pebbles, and retain their sweetness a long 
while. Fingers that are skilful at moulding may in this way turn out 
some very pretty and appropriate mantel-ornaments. 





THE ENGLISH WAR SECRETARY. 


N°? man in England is now more prominently before the public 
than Edward Cardwell, the Secretary at War. His plan for the 
reform of the army has attracted to him the attention of all classes, 
and is the entering wedge into a military system which is more costly 
and less efficient than that of any other great power. Although not 
widely known in this country, the secretary’s name has long been fa- 











miliar to political observers af that of an able and industrious states- 
man whose career, though not remarkably brilliant, has been full of 
usefulness and honor. 

The Right Honorable Epwarp Carpwett is the eldest son of a 
wealthy merchant of Liverpool, where he was born on the 24th of 
July, 1813. His family connections are highly respectable, and his 
uncle, the late Rev. Dr. Cardwell, was for many years both the Prin- 
cipal of Alban Hall, Oxford, and Camden Professor of Ancient His- 
tory in that university. After receiving his early education at Win- 
chester, one of the great public schools of England, he was elected to 
a scholarship in Baliol College, Oxford. Entering that institution in 
1832, he distinguished himself by the brilliancy of his scholarship, 
receiving his B. A. as a double-first on his graduation in 1835. This 
distinction was followed, not long afterward, by a fellowship in his 
college. 

On leaving the university he studied law, and, on the 16th of No- 
vember, 1838, was called to the bar of the Inner Temple. But he 
had little taste for the drudgery of the profession, so, after travelling 
the Northern Circuit for a few years, he determined to seek his for- 
tune in political life. His choice was a wise one, for, though undis- 
tinguished as a barrister, he became in a comparatively short time a 
conspicuous member of Parliament. Defeated in his first attempt to 
enter the House of Commons for the borough of Clitheroe in the gen- 
eral election of 1841 by a majority of five, he was soon afterward ad- 
mitted to that seat on petition, his opponent being declared to have 
been unduly elected. The high reputation which he brought from 
the university secured for him an attentive hearing ; his parliamentary 
talents were soon recognized, and he took a prominent place among 
the members of that select class who in those days were familiarly 
spoken of as “ Peel’s boys.” The head of the class, whom the Whig 
Examiner used to call the “ Pony Peel,” is now the leader of the gov- 
ernment to which his former associate is attached. 

Sir Robert, who was an excellent judge of men, early discerned 
the talents of the member for Clitheroe, and, in February, 1845, ap- 
pointed him Joint-Secretary of the Treasury, a position which he held 
for exactly a twelvemonth. Following his ministerial leader in his 
departure from a protectionist policy, his support of Peel’s financial 
changes of 1845-’46 commended him to the support of the electors 
of his native place, and, at the general election of 1847, he was re- 
turned at the head of the poll as a member for Liverpool. He re- 
tained that position for five years, being overthrown in the general 
election of 1852, when he unsuccessfully tried to ride two horses, 
contesting a seat for Ayrshire as well as the one for Liverpool, which 
he had just vacated. His next political venture was more fortunate, 
for in the following year he was returned by the city of Oxford as 
successor to Sir William Page Wood, who resigned his seat to accept 
the position of vice-chancellor, and who now, as Baron Hatherly, the 
present lord-chancellor, is Mr. Cardwell’s colleague in the cabinet. It 
is seldom that a public man enjoys for so long a time such pleasant 
relations with his constituents as Mr. Cardwell has maintained with 
Oxford, which he has now represented for eighteen successive years. 
Even his seeming defeat in 1857 resulted in a similar triumph to that 
gained at Clitheroe fifteen years before, the apparently-successful can- 
didate being unseated on petition in both cases. 

Mr. Cardwell first entered the cabinet in 1852 as a member of 
Lord Aberdeen’s coalition government. In his position as President 
of the Board of Trade he introduced several important and valuable 
reforms, which increased his reputation as an energetic and sagacious 
statesman. On the reconstruction of the ministry by Lord Palmerston 
in 1855 he was left out of office, but, on the formation of the pre 
mier’s second administration in June, 1859, he was made Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. This office he vacated in July, 1861, to accept the 
Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, which he held till April, 
1864, when he was appointed Secretary of State for the Colonies on 
the death of the Duke of Newcastle. He retained this position after 
the death of Palmerston on the reconstruction of the administration 
under the third premiership of Lord John Russell. When the Derby 
ministry came into power in July, 1866, Mr. Cardwell went with his 
colleagues into opposition, but, on the formation of the Gladstone gov- 
ernment in December, 1868, he assumed his present position as Secre- 
tary of State for War. 

Besides his political honors, the secretary has gained distinction in 
other fields. As far back as 1853 he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and ten years afterward received the 
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honorary degree of D. C. L. from the University of Oxford. His fine 
intellectual traits were early appreciated by Sir Robert Peel, who ap- 
pointed him one of his literary executors. His political career has 
more than satisfied the expectations of judicious friends, who know 
that the highest honors of the university are not often followed by the 
most brilliant successes in after-life, and that senior wranglers seldom 
become great statesmen. He has never been a parliamentary leader, 
and, though a fluent and graceful speaker, makes no pretensions to 
oratory. But his industry, learning, and ability, have made his ser- 
vices indispensable to many administrations, and may yet secure for 
him higher political honors than he has yet attained. 

Mr. Cardwell’s official career is honorably connected with many im- 
portant and useful measures. The financial reforms that he has in- 
troduced as President of the Board of Trade, the settlement of trou- 
bles growing out of the fatal Ashantee expedition, of the New-Zealand 
War, and of the difficulties in Jamaica and Australia, which he effected 
while Colonial Secretary, are creditable to his judicious statesmanship. 
As Secretary of State for War he has been placed in a peculiarly try- 
ing position, in which he has borne himself with good sense and mod- 
eration. The antagonism that has so long existed between the War 
Office and the Horse Guards has hampered him as it hampered Lord 
Palmerston, when as Secretary at War he had to contend against the 
pretensions of Sir David Dundas. Responsibility without power 
places a minister in an embarrassing position, and, among the reforms 
which are absolutely necessary to the regeneration of the War Office 
is the subordination of the military to the civil authority. 


Avexanpser YounG. 





CHRONOLOGY OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


(FROM THE SURRENDER OF METZ TO THE CAPITULATION OF PARIS.) 





CTOBER 28.—The Parisians, in a sortie, drive the Germans from 
Le Bourget. 

Ocroser 80.—The Germans reoccupy Le Bourget. Thiers, sent to 
open negotiations for an armistice, arrives in Versailles. 

Ocroser 31.—Attempted insurrection in Paris under the lead of 
Flourens, Blanqui, and others. General Trochu and some of his as- 
sociates kept captives, for several hours, at the Hotel de Ville, until 
delivered by loyal National Guards. 

Novemsrr 3.—The Parisians, consulted by the Government of 
National Defence, sustain it by an overwhelming vote against the 
advocates of “ the Commune.” 

Novemser 6.—The armistice negotiations at Versailles broken off. 

November 8.—The Army of the Loire, under General d’Aurelles 
de Paladines, advances against the positions of General von der Tann, 
west of Orléans. Surrender of the fortress of Verdun. 

Novemser 9.—Von der Tann, after a severe fight against superior 
forces at Coulmiers, compelled to fall back. 

Novemser 10.—D’Aurelles de Paladines occupies Orléans. 

Novemser 17.—The Grand-duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin dis- 
perses, near Dreux, a large force of Mobiles from the west, destined to 
codperate with the Army of the Loire for the relief of Paris. 

Novemser 21.—Surrender of Ham. 

Novemper 23.—Bavaria concludes a treaty of union with the North- 
German Confederation. 

November 25.—Wiirtemberg follows the example of Bavaria. 

Novemser 27.—The German First Army, commanded by General 
von Manteuffel, inflicts a severe defeat, near Amiens, on the French 
Army of the North. 

Novemser 28.—General von Goeben occupies Amiens. The Army 
of the Loire, confronted before Orléans by encircling forces under 
Prince Frederick Charles, Von der Tann, and the grand-duke, makes 
an attempt to break through at Beaune-la-Rolande, but meets with a 
severe repulse. The forts to the west and south of Paris open a furi- 
ous cannonade on the adjoining German positions. 

NovemsBes 29.—Combined sorties by the Parisians. General Vinoy 
assails the Prussian and Bavarian positions near L’Hay, Chevilly, and 
Choisy-le-Roi. 

Novemser 30.—The sorties from Paris renewed on a larger scale. 
Severe fighting, under General Ducrot, against the Wiirtembergers 
and Saxons, around Champigny, Villiers, and Brie, east of the fort of 
Vincennes. The Germans are repulsed in an attack on Autun. 


Decemser 1.—Von der Tann successful in various engagements, 
near Artenay, with the Army of the Loire. 

Decempern 2.—The grand-duke, on the right of Von der Tann, 
defeats two French army corps. The Germans assail Ducrot’s ad- 
vanced positions east of Paris. Heavy losses on both sides. 

December 3.—Prince Frederick Charles forces the Army of the 
Loire from its intrenched positions at Chevilly, in front of Orléans. 

Decemper 4.—D’Aurelles de Paladines evacuates Orléans. Ducrot 
retires within the fortifications of Paris. 

Decemper 7.—The main division of the former Army of the Loire, 
the Second Army, commanded by General Chanzy, fights stubbornly 
but unsuccessfully against the grand-duke at Meung, southwest of 
Orléans, on the Loire. 

Decempgr 8.—Chanzy forced back from Beaugency, south of 
Meung. 

Decemser 9.—Continued successes of the grand-duke. The Diet 
of the North-German Confederation sanctions the treaties with the 
South-German States. 

DecemBer 10.—Chanzy assaults the grand-duke, but is repulsed. 
The French Government delegation transfers its seat from Tours to 
Bordeaux. 

DecemMser 12.—Surrender of Pfalzburg. 

December 13.—The Germans occupy Blois. 

December 14.—The fortress of Montmédy surrenders. 

Decemper 18.—Von Werder’s troops defeat General Cremer, of 
Garibaldi’s command, at Nuits. 

DecemBer 21.—Unsuccessful assault of the Paris garrison on the 
Prussian Guards and the Saxons, north of the city. 

December 23.—General von Manteuffel defeats the Army of the 
North, at Pont-Noyelles, northeast of Amiens. 

Decemper 27.—The besiegers of Paris open fire on the fortified 
position on Mont Avron. On the approach of troops under General 
Bourbaki, the commander of the First Army (a division of the former 
Army of the Loire), Von Werder evacuates Dijon. 

DecemBer 29.—The French evacuate Mont Avron. 

December 31.—Forts Nogent, Rosny, and Noisy, east of Paris, 
shelled by the besiegers. 

January 2.—The fortress of Méziéres surrenders. Bourbaki oc- 
cupies Dijon. 

January 5.—Forts Issy, Vanres, and Montrouge, south of Paris, 
shelled. Rocroy captured. 

January 8.—The southern parts of Paris shelled. 

January 9.—General Chanzy forced back by Frederick Charles on 
Le Mans. Severe fighting, at Villersenel, between the armies of 
Bourbaki and Von Werder. Surrender of Péronne. 

Janvary 11.—Chanzy routed by Frederick. Charles before Le 
Mans. The French lose heavily in prisoners. ' 

January 12.—Frederick Charles occupies Le Mans. The grand- 
duke, on the right of the prince, victorious at St.-Corneille. Chanzy’s 
army retreats toward Laval in a demoralized condition. 

January 14.—The Parisians, before dawn, sally against the be- 
siegers a. Le Bourget, Drancy, Meudon, and Clamart. They are every- 
where repulsed. 

January 15.—Renewed sallies from Paris, without effect. Bour- 
haki attacks Von Werder in his new positions, south of Belfort. The 
trench are repulsed. 

vanvary 16.—Bourbaki renews his attack with no better success. 

January 17.—After a third repulse, the French begin a disastrous 
retreat. 

January 18.—King William proclaimed Emperor at Versailles. 

January 19.—The defenders of Paris make a vigorous sortie from 
Fort Mont Valérien. Heavy fighting. Von Goeben, successor in 
command of the First Army to General Manteuffel, routs Faidherbe’s 
Army of the North before St.-Quentin. 

January 20.—The French troops at the foot of Mont Valérien 
withdrawn within the fortifications. 

January 21.—St. Denis opened upon by the besiegers. The 
troops of General Manteuffel, now commanding the Army of the South, 
occupy Déle, with the object of cutting off Bourbaki’s retreat. 

January 23.—Tumults in Paris. General Vinoy replaces Trochu 
in command of the besieged army. Jules Favre goes to Versailles to 
negotiate for a capitulation. The Germans lose a flag—the only one 
lost in the war—in a fight with the Garibaldians before Dijon. 





January 25.—Surrender of the fortress of Longwy. 
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January 28.—Paris capitulates. A three-weeks’ armistice con- 
cluded. 

January 29.—The forts around Paris occupied by the Germans. 
General Manteuffel’s troops, near Pontarlier, storm several places oc- 
cupied by the retreating remnants of Bourbaki’s army, now com- 
manded by General Clinchant, and press the demoralized French 
forces toward the Swiss frontier. 

Fesruary 1.—General Clinchant, with eighty thousand men, cross- 
es the frontier and lays down arms in Switzerland. 





DARIEN CANAL. 





_ no part of the Western Hemisphere is there attached so much 
of romantic interest and mystery as to the long, narrow strip 
extending from the main-land of Mexico to the broad plains of New 
Granada. Three hundred and five years ago Benzoni, the Italian 
traveller, visited it, and his is the first published record of its wonders. 
The Spaniards had years before made it the scene of their triumphs 
over the savage natives, and of bloody contests among themselves in 
their eager lust for gold; but they had given no definite record of its 
inhabitants or their customs. Since then, one after another of the 
patient investigators of our world have wandered amid its vast forests 
and mysterious ruins, or delved in the treasures of its sepulchres, and 
have given their facts or theories to their fellow-men. 

It has ever been looked to, since its discovery, as likely some day 
to afford the shortest passage to the Indies ; reconnoissances of canal 
and railroad routes have repeatedly been made throughout its length 
—from the Bay of Tehuantepec to its southern extremity. And 
though, hundreds of years ago, Cortez hauled his cannon across the 
passes of the Cordilleras, as yet but one railroad route has cut through 
that mountain-chain, Another, after long lingering, is soon to be com- 
pleted in Honduras. But though one and another railroad may span 
this narrow strip, it is only by the construction of a large, deep ship- 
canal that commerce can be truly accommodated, and the carrying- 
trade of the great East attracted to this route rather than to that of 
the Suez Canal. 

The routes sby which it has been proposed to cut a ship-canal 
are: 

1, Across the Tehuantepec Peninsula, via the Coatzacoalcos River. 

2. Via the river San Juan and Lake Nicaragua. 

8. The present Panama Railroad route. 

4. From San Blas or Caledonia Bay to Bay San Miguel on th 
Pacific. ; 

5. Via the Atrato River. 

The second has hardly been taken into consideration of late, as a 
French engineer reported so great a length of route and the necessity 
of so much lockage. It is said to have been a favorite route with the 
ex-Emperor Napoleon. 

The third has the advantage of the railroad and a low elevation of 
the Cordilleras; but so poor are the harbors at each side of the isth- 
mus, that it has so far been left out of the calculation. 





The fourth was proved impracticable by Commander Selfridge last 
winter. 

The first and fifth are now being carefully surveyed, and the final 
results of those surveys will determine which, or whether either, is the 
practicable route for a ship-canal. 

It is assumed by many that such a canal, to be a cosmopolitan 
route and attract the commerce of the world, should be of such width 
and depth that any ship now afloat can pass through it—that it should 
be a “thorough cut,” without any other than tidal locks. 

The most exrnest advocates of the Tehuantepec route do not claim 
the possibility of making there a “thorough cut,” but only that a 
canal of sufficient width and a depth of twenty-five feet may be dug 
with twenty-five or less locks, going over an elevation of only six hun- 
dred feet. They maintain that the disadvantages thereby incurred 
would be more than compensated for by the diminished cost, the much 
shorter route, and, we may add, the liberal grants of the Mexican 
Government. The great difficulty attending this route is, whether at 
the summit levels it will be possible to get water for the supply of the 
locks. This point Commodore Shufeldt is especially expected to deter- 
mine. 

The Atrato route is one covering a great breadth of country; and 
while on the Atlantic side all lines have commenced @n the Gulf of 
Darien—the mouths of the Atrato—yet numerous termini have been 
suggested on the Pacific side. Of these, three were surveyed by 
Major J. C. Trautwine for F. M. Kelly, Esq., and none of them found 
to be practicable. Of the rest, the one now being surveyed by Com- 
mander Selfridge is the sole reliance of the friends of a route via the 
Atrato. This route is up the Atrato and the Cascarica for some miles, 
and thence across the mountains to the valley of the Tuyara River. 
It is called the Pass of Paya, from a Spaniard who first drew attention 
to it; a town on the Tuyara also bears his name. In the latest ac- 
counts, Commander Selfridge says that he entered the Atrato by one 
of its northern mouths, and found it a wide, deep stream, flowing at 
this season with a rapid current. The only obstructions met with were 
curious floats of grass, so wide that they could not be cut through ; 
but underneath them was a water depth of over fifty feet. When 
the explorers left the boats, they took an Indian trail, passing 
over the mountains at an elevation of not more than three hundred 
feet. 

The Gulf of Darien is one of the finest harbors in the world, the 
anchorage is good, and it has a depth of from six to eighteen fathoms. 
It was the site of the first Spanish town on the Isthmus; and it 
was thence that Vasco Nunez de Balboa set out on his expedition 
which ended in the discovery of the Pacific Ocean, and finally settled 
the problem as to whether America was a distinct continent and not a 
part of Asia, It was the rendezvous of all the expeditions in search 
of El Dorado; and at one time the great commercial hopes of the 
Western World were centred in Santa Maria del Antigua del Da- 
rien. 

Trautwine made several reconnoissances of the country, and in his 
published report gives a fair and thorough account of its products, soil, 
climate, the character of the people, ete. The country on the upper 
waters of the Atrato produces gold in abundance, and it may yet be 
found in the mountains lower down. Coal is said to exist. Near the 
mouths the country is flat and subject to inundation: The chief ex- 
ports now are rubber and Tolu-balsam. The country has been sur- 
veyed with similar reports by Lieutenant Griffith, United States Navy, 
and M. Lacharmie. The latter engineer draws positive attention to 
the route now being surveyed by Commander Selfridge. 

So far as examined, the Atrato and the‘Cascarica are navigable for 
the largest class of vessels a distance of forty-five miles from the 
Gulf of Darien. On the Pacific side, the Gulf of San Miguel is equally 
as fine a harbor as that of Darien, and the Tuyara River is navigable 
for a distance of forty miles from the ocean. This is stated to leave 
a distance of fifty miles between these two points, which must be ca- 
nalled. A large part of this must be by the deepening of the Tuyara 
River. Supposing this to cost one and a half millions per mile, we 
should have a total of seventy-five million dollars, certainly no great 
amount for a work of such immense importance. 

If Commodore Shufeldt’s survey should determine that sufficient 
water exists on the Tehuantepec line, the question would then arise 
whether the disadvantages of locks are such as to overbalance the 
difference of distance. On that point it is useless to speculate until 
the surveys are completed, 
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EARLY a quarter of a century ago, Mr. 
Disraeli, in one of the cleverest pas- 
sages of “ Tancred,” expressed his opinion of 
Darwinism, or at least of that philosophy of 
development which is now identified with the 
name of the author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cies” and “The Descent of Man.” The pas- 
sage we refer to is in the ninth chapter of the 
first book of the novel, and relates the last 
interview of Tancred with Lady Constance 
Rawleigh, with whom he thought himself in 
love, and who, “ having guanoed her mind with 
French novels,” was a fertile receiver and re- 
producer of the freshest “ philosophy :” 


After making herself very agreeable, Lady 
Constance took up a book which was at hand, 
and said, “Do you know this?” And Tan- 
cred, opening Nee which he had never 
seen, and then Turning to its title-page, found 
it was “ The Revelations of Chaos,” a start- 
ling work, just published, and of which a ru- 
mor had reached him. 

“No,” he replied; “ I have not seen it.” 

“T will lend it you, if you like. It is one 
of those books one must read. It explains 
every thing, and is written in a very agreeable 
style.” 

“It explains every thing?” said Tancred. 
“Tt must, indeed, be a very remarkable 
book!” 

“T think it will just suit you,” said Lady 
Constance. “ Do you know, I thought so sev- 
eral times while I was reading it ? ” 

“To judge from the title, the subject is 
rather obscure,” said Tancred. 

“No longer so,” said Lady Constance. 
“ Tt is treated scientifically ; every thing is ex- 
plained by geology and astronomy, and in that 
way. It shows you exactly how a star is 
formed. Nothing can be so pretty! A clus- 
ter of vapor—the cream of the milky way—a 
sort of celestial cheese—churned into light— 
you must read it—’tis charming.” 

“ Nobody ever saw a star formed,” said 
Tancred. 

“ Perhaps not. You must read the ‘ Reve- 
lations.’ It is all explained. But what is most 
interesting is the way in which man has been de- 
veloped. You know, all is ment, The 
principle is perpetually going on, First, there 
was nothing; then there was something; then 
—I forget the next—I think there were shells, 
then fishes; then we came—let me see—did 
we come next? Never mind that—we came 
at last. And the next change there will be 
something very superior to us—something 
with wings. Ah! that’s it. We were fishes, 
and I believe we shall be crows. But you 
must read it.” 

“T do not believe I ever was a fish,” said 
Tancred. 

“ Oh! but it is all proved. You must not 
argue on my rapid sketch ; read the book. J 
is impossible to contradict any thing in it. You 
understand, it is all science ; it is not like those 
books in which one says one thing and an- 
other the contrary, and both may be wrong. 
Every thing is proved—by geology, you know. 
You see exactly how every thing is made, 
how many worlds there have been, how long 
they lasted, what went before, what comes 
next. We are a link in the chain, as inferior 
animals were that preceded us; we, in turn, 
shall be inferior; all that will remain of us 
will be some relics in a new red sandstone. 
This is development. We had fins—we may 
have wings.” 


Evidently, Lady Constance would have 
made a first-rate Darwinian. Her lucid ex- 


of Creation,” the book alluded to under the 
title of “ Revelations of Chaos,” has in a high 
degree the confident and satisfactory tone of 
the new school, which “ explains every thing,” 
which is always “ scientific,” which is great 
on “development,” and is positive that “it is 
impossible to contradict” any of its startling 
assertions, because, “you see, it is all sci- 
ence,” and “ every thing is proved—by geolo- 
gy, you know.” Twenty-five years later, in 
“Lothair,” Mr. Disraeli resumes the same 
theme, and treats it in a graver way. We 
quote from Chapter XXXVIIL : 


And the philosophers and distinguished 
men of science with whom of late he had fre- 
quently enjoyed the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted—what were their views? They 
differed among themselves: did any of them 
agree with him? How they accounted for 
every thing, except the only point on which 
man requires revelation! Chance, necessity, 
atomic theories, nebular hypotheses, development, 
evolution, the origin of worlds, human ancestry 
—here were high topics, on none of which 
was there lack of argument, and, in a certain 
sense, of evidence ; and what then? Between 
the All-wise and the All-benevolent and man, 
according to the new philosophers, no rela- 
tions were to be any longer acknowledged. 
They renounce in despair the possibility of 
bringing man into connection with that First 
Cause which they can neither explain nor de- 
ny. But man requires that there shall be di- 
rect relations between the created and the 
Creator, and that on those relations he should 
find a solution of the perplexities of existence. 
The brain that teems with illimitable thought 
will never recognize as his creator any power of 
Nature, however irresistible, that is not gifted 
with consciousness. 

In a still higher tone, Mr. Disraeli again 
recurs to the subject in the General Preface 
to the new edition of his works, now being 
issued in London. He says: 


The skeptical effects of the discoveries of 
science, and the uneasy feeling that they can- 
not coexist with our old religious convictions, 
have their origin in the circumstance that the 
general body, who have suddenly become con- 
scious of these physical truths, are not so 
well acquainted as is desirable with the past 
history of man. Astonished by their unpre- 
pared emergence from ignorance to a certain 
degree of information, their amazed intelli- 
gence takes refuge in the theory of what is 
conveniently called progress, and every step 
in scientific discovery seems farther to re- 
move them from the path of primeval inspira- 
tion. But there is no fallacy so flagrant as to 
suppose that the modern ages have the pecu- 
liar privilege of scientific discovery, or that 
they are distinguished as the epochs of the 
most illustrious inventions. On the contrary, 
scientific invention has always gone on simul- 
taneously with the revelation of spiritual 
truths, and, more, the greatest discoveries are 
not those of modern No one for a mo- 
ment can pretend that printing is so great a 
discovery as writing, or algebra as language. 
What are the most brilliant of our chemical 
discoveries compared with the invention of 
fire and the metals ? It is a vulgar belief that 
our astronomical knowledge dates only from 
the recent century, when it was rescued from 
the monks who imprisoned Galileo. But Hip- 
parchus, who lived before the Divine Teacher 
of Galilee, and who, among other sublime 
achievements, discovered the precision of the 
equinoxes, ranks with the Newtons and the 
Keplers ; and Copernicus, the modern father 
of our celestial science, avows himself, in his 
famous work, as only the champion of Pythag- 
oras, whose system he enforces and illus- 
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trates. Even the most modish schemes of 








the day on the origin of things, which capti- 
vate as much by their novelty as their truth, 
may find their precursors in ancient sages; 
and, after a careful analysis of the blended 
elements of imagination and induction which 
characterize the new theories, they will be 
found mainly to rest on the atom of Epicurus 
and the monad of Thales. Scientific, like 
spiritual, truth has ever from the beginning 
been descending from heaven to man. He is 
a being who organically demands direct re. 
lations with his Creator, and be would not 
have been so organized if his requirements 
could not be satisfied. We may analyze the 
sun, and penetrate the stars; but man is con- 
scious that he is made in God’s own image, 
and in his perplexity be will ever appeal to 
“Our Father which art in heaven.” 

These remarks of Mr. Disraeli on this im- 
portant question of the origin of man and 
his relations to his Creator seem to us emi- 
nently worthy of attention, although the il- 
lustrious author is not a professed natural- 
ist, and probably does not know how many 
bones there were in the megatherium, nor 
what is the exact arrangement of the spines 
of the stickleback. But he has evidently 
given much attention to the subject for at 
least a quarter of a century, and, being well 
versed in ancient as well as modern modes 
of thought, and conversant with the highest 
reaches of the human intellect, has at least 
a just claim to be heard when he pronounces 
these modish speculations of the day to be 
nothing more than the revival of ancient and 
long-exploded fallacies. 


—— “What becomes of all the pins?” 
was at one time a curious speculation in so- 
cial science ; but we do not recollect that any 
one has ever asked as to the final disposition 
of all the cook-books. When the reader recol- 
lects that the circulation of these culinary 
mentors ranks only after that of Bibles, al- 
manacs, and spelling-books, he will perceive 
that the magnitude of this yearly distribution 
elevates the question we have propounded into 
one of no little importance. And it is not 
only what becomes of all the cook-books that 
may puzzle us, but where or how can their in- 
fluence be traced. For a man may go East 
or go West, he may travel North or he may 
adventure South, and no fact is more patent 
than that the admonitions of some authority 
in the art of cooking are the great prevailing 
need. We believe that the united efforts of 
all the writers on cooking have not succeeded 
in establishing the most elementary principles 
in the art. Cooking, as it is practised in nine- 
teen families out of twenty, is a matter of 
tradition ; and the instructions of the cook- 
book, whenever they controvert any of those 
traditions, are treated with open and unquali- 
fied contempt. Cook-books are probably con- 
sulted for a new variety of pudding, or a new 
method of making preserves, or a fresh sug- 
gestion as to cake; but we boldly aver that 
they are never studied with a view to obtain 
a knowledge of principles. If they were so, 
how can it be that the frying-pan, in almost 
all parts of the country, retains its suprema- 
cy? Does not every authority in cookery 
establish the gridiron as the rightful king of 
the coals? and yet, in face of this, does not 
nearly every housekeeper maintain the usurp- 
ing frying-pan in its place? Fried beef, fried 
ham, fried fish, are the flavorless dishes that 
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in some parts of the country constitute almost 
the entire cuisine ; and all the multitude of 
cooks, of high or low degree, remain as se- 
renely unconscious of the broil as if cook- 
books had never been written. Vain, indeed, 
have been the labors of Leslie, of Beecher, 
of Ellis, of Elliott, of Soyer, of Blot; tradi- 
tion and sheer obstinacy have defeated them 
uniformly from the beginning. Cook-books 
have been purchased extensively. They have, 
at first, been read honestly; but the cook, 
soon discovering that they have assailed the 
very foundations of her errors, has thrown 
the revolutionary pages into the rubbish-box, 
and resolutely continued in her career of ren- 
dering that which is wholesome unwholesome, 
of converting that which Nature made excel- 
lent into that which the cultivated taste re- 
jects as abominable. There should be con- 
nected with every public school in the country 
a department for instructing girls in the ele- 
mentary principles of cooking, and every boy 
and girl should be educated up to an appre- 
ciation of wholesome dishes, rightly cooked. 
Then we should see reéstablished the savory 
roast instead of the bake, the delicate broil 
instead of the grease-encased fry; and per- 
haps the abominations of hot cakes, pies, 
sweetmeats, and all those stomach-demoraliz- 
ing inventions, will disappear. Cook-books 
have failed in their mission; perhaps the 
school method would do better. 


—— A very curious work on the physical 
cause of the death of Christ, written by Dr. 
Stroud, an eminent English physician, has been 
republished by the Appletons. It shows, bya 
multitude of facts and arguments, that the usual 
phenomena of death by crucifixion were not 
exhibited in the death of our Lord, but that 
the circumstances, as described in the Gospel, 
indicate that He died of a disease of the heart 
caused by excessive suffering and strong emo- 
tion. The author narrates many interesting 
cases of sudden death from similar causes. 
His work was the result of great labor and 
long-continued research, and its value and 
medical authenticity are strongly vouched for 
by the eminent authority of Sir James Y. Simp- 
son. Together with its medical features, the 
book contains an elaborate essay on the rela- 
tion of the alleged cause and method of the 
death of Christ to the principles and practice 
of Christianity. 





iterary Hotes. 


A= G the new novels published in Ger- 

many are to be mentioned specially: 
Brachvogel’s ‘* Glancarty,”” Hacklaender’s “‘ Pe- 
tral,”” Spielhagen’s ‘“‘ German Pioneers,” a tale 
founded on episodes from the early emigration 
of Germans to the State of New York, several 
new novelettes by Fannie Lewald, “* Mexico,”’ 
an historical romance by Frederick Gerstaecker, 
Louisa Mahlbach’s “ Emperor Joseph and his 
Landsknecht,” “The Victims of Religious Fa- 
naticism,”” Edmund Hoefer’s ‘‘Land and 
Sea,” Robert Waldmuller’s “ Legacy of the Mil- 
lionnaire,”’ and Berthold Auerbach’s “ Mum- 
my-Seed.” 


Only nineteen novels “were published in 
France during the war. Most of them ap- 
peared in Lyons, Bordeaux, and Marseilles; 
among these were four by Ponson der Ferrail, 








who died in January last at Bordeaux. Quite a 
number of French works appeared during the 
war at Geneva, Turin, and Milan, and in Ger- 
many. The Brussels publishers also dis- 
played an extraordinary activity after the 
siege of Paris had commenced. 


“The Young Housewife’s Counsellor and 
Friend,” is the title of a valuable treatise on 
the art of housekeeping, including the duties 
of wife and mother, by a Virginia lady, Mrs. 
Mary Mason. The book contains excellent 
recipes, rules, and directions, applicable to the 
kitchen, dairy, laundry, poultry-yard, garden, 
nursery, sick-room, and, indeed, all the depart- 
ments that contribute to make upacomfortable 
and well-regulated home. 


Among the best of our journals dedicated 
to literature is The Literary World, published 
monthly at Boston and devoted to book re- 
views and literary intelligence. It is not yet 
more than a year or two old, but promises soon 
to reach a vigorous maturity, and to enjoy a 
long career of usefulness. 


The great question of State rights as it 
stood before the civil war, has been ably dis- 
cussed by Major J. M. Bundy, editor of that 
very clever and successful paper, the New York 
Evening Mail, in a pamphlet entitled “ Are 
we a Nation?” published by G. P. Putnam & 
Sons. 


Among the curiosities of the German book 
market within the next few months will be a 
translation of Homer’s “ Iliad” into the lan- 
guage of the Nibelungen Lied, by Professor 
Carl Bartsch, formerly of Rostock, and now of 
Heidelberg. 


The large ‘‘Swedish Cyclopedia,” now in 
course of publication at Stockholm, has only 
between five and six hundred subscribers in 
the three Scandinavian kingdoms. When 
completed, the Cyclopedia will contain twenty- 
four volumes. 


A Turkish gentleman, named Murad Effen- 
di, and at present consul-general of the sultan 
at Temesvar, has written several novels and 
plays in the German language, which are 
warmly praised by the critics of Germany and 
Austria. 


Gervinus, the celebrated German historian 
and literary critic, whose works on Shake- 
speare have been translated into nearly all 
living languages, died at Heidelberg, in the 
middle of March, in his sixty-sixth year. 


Seven friends of the late Alexandre Dumas, 
Sr., will write. a joint biography of the great 
novelist, which will be edited by his daughter 
Marie. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes has passed into 
the hands of the Duke d’Aumale. M. de 
Laugel will be its managing editor after the 1st 
of July next. 


A Swedish linguist has translated Frithi- 
offs ‘*Saga”’ into fifteen different languages. 





Scientific Hotes. 


American Climate, 


BY EDWARD DESOR, OF NEUFCHATEL, SWITZERLAND, 


Le a German or Swiss emigrant lands 
at New York he does not perceive that 
the climate is, on the whole, very different 
from that of his own country. Nevertheless, 
after a while, and when he has established 
himself permanently, he begins to recognize 





the differences, which soon oblige him to mod- 
ify some of his habits, and, at the end of a 
certain time, compel him to adopt, whether he 
will or no, those of the Americans, which had 
been at first the subject of his most bitter 
criticisms. 

This experience, which the greater number 
of Europeans undergo, does not cease to aston- 
ish them after they have reflected upon it. 
They know that the Northern States are within 
about the same parallels of latitude as Central 
Europe. The well educated remember, besides, 
to have been taught at school that the isother- 
mal lines, or zones of equal temperature, cor- 
respond in a still more striking manner. They 
have, besides, found by experience that winter 
in the vicinity of New York or Boston is nearly 
as cold as that of the environs of Frankfort, 
Basle, and Zurich, and the summer at least as 
warm. Nevertheless the two climates have 
effects altogether different, for which they can- 
not account. Hence it was that when, a few 
years since, the élite of the German population 
of Boston organized themselves into a lyceum 
to establish courses of lectures after the cus- 
tom of the Americans, the principal, if not the 
only, question of general physics upon which 
they manifested an earnest desire to be en- 
lightened was precisely that of climate. 

How was it, they asked, that they were all 
obliged to modify, after a certain time, their 
habits of life, and even their modes of proceed- 
ing in the different arts and trades ? 

Having been invited to give some lectures 
on the comparative climatology of the Con- 
tinents of Europe and America, 1 was led to 
investigate in a special manner the nature of 
those climatic influences and the extent of the 
modifications which they bring with them. 

The phenomena of which we treat are of 
two kinds: those which relate to common life 
and which everybody can appreciate, and those 
which are noticed in the exercise of certain 
professions.* 

To the first category belong the following 
phenomena: 

1. German women are all astonished at the 
facility with which linen dries, even in the 
depth of winter. so that washing takes in gen- 
eral less than half the -time it does in Europe, 
which makes the custom so general in the 
United States of washing every week. 

2. On the other hand, those same house- 
keepers, especially those who live in the coun- 
try, are in despair at finding how rapidly their 
bread dries up. Habituated in their native 
country to making a supply of bread for sev- 
eral weeks, they are in consternation at seeing 
that their bread, although prepared in the same 
manner, hardens and becomes uneatable in the 
course of a few days; they impute it to the 
quality of the flour or of the water, they lose 
their temper, they bemoan themselves, and 
aftera while they end in adopting the American 
custom of making bread every day, or at least 
every ether day. 

8. This inconvenience, which is no imagina- 
ry one, is compensated in a certain degree by 
some advantages which we at home do not en- 
joy. Thus mouldiness is much less to be 
feared in the United States than with us. Itis 
rare that provisions suffer from it in winter. 
The cellars, in particular, unless they are in 
damp and low places, are excellent, whence it 
is that every kind of food, fruits, and vegeta- 
bles, are preserved much lenger and more 
surely than with us. 





*In speaking of the United States in com- 
parison with Europe, we have especially in view 
the Northern States of the Union, and not Texas 
or California, where the climatic conditions are al- 
together different. 
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4. The same absence of moisture is ob- 
served in a still more striking manner in win- 
ter, when the windows of apartments show less 
moisture upon them than with us. Thus Ger- 
mans who are accustomed to see at home the 
window-panes covered with arborizations dur- 
ing a great part of the winter, and can hardly 
conceive of Christmas without frost-flowers, 
are disappointed at not seeing them more fre- 
quently in America; and yet the weather there 
is as cold at Christmas as it is at Hamburg or 
Munich. 

5. There are, besides these subjects of com- 
mon observation, others which bear upon hy- 
giene, and which every one can make in his 
own person. I will give here but one example 
—the influence which a residence in the United 
States has upon the hair, which at the end of 
a certain period loses its moisture to a con- 
siderable degree. Thence comes the greater 
need of oil and pomatum, and consequently the 
greater number of hair-dressers. Many a 
young man who in Switzerland or Germany 
would recoil from the idea of using pomade or 
Macassar oil from the fear of seeming effemi- 
nate, finds his steps taking more and more fre- 
quently the path to the hair-dresser’s after 
having lived for some time in the United States. 

The experience undergone in the exercise 
of the different arts and trades is not less sig- 
nificant. Here are a few examples, which I 
have received from persons of intelligence and 
reliability : 

1. Builders do not find themselves under 
any necessity of leaving their houses to dry for 
a season before surrendering them for occupa- 
tion. The mason has hardly left when the oc- 
cupant enters without any fear of rheumatism 
or any of those infirmities which are so liable 
to be incurred among us in new houses. 

2. House-painters can apply much sooner 
than with us a second coat of varnish or dis- 
temper without their work suffering from it. 

8. On the other hand, cabinet-makers, and, 
above all, makers of musical instruments, are 
obliged to be very careful in the selection of 
the wood which they work up. Wood which 
in Europe would be thought abundantly dry 
could not be made use of in the cabinet- 
makers’ shops of Boston or New York, where 
it would crack in a very short time. Inlaid 
floors especially require extreme care, so that 
they are rarely seen, even in the houses of the 
most opulent. It is to the same cause that we 
must attribute the great success of American 
pianos, while those of Paris and Vienna, per- 
fect as they may be for Europe, deteriorate in 
America very soon. 

4. Carpenters are obliged to make use of a 
much stronger glue than in Europe. 

5. The tanners also have remarked that 
their skins dry more easily there, which enables 
them to carry on their operations further in a 
given time. They are particularly astonished 
at the rapidity with which the desiccation goes 
on in winter. 

6. Finally, I can cite a fact taken from my 
own experience as a naturalist. You know 
what care we have to take in Europe to protect 
our collections of natural history against damp- 
ness; it is only by placing lime or other ab- 
sorbents in our galleries that we can succeed in 
protecting them from moisture, especially in 

new buildings. At Boston I have seen col- 
lections of birds and mammiferous animals de- 
posited in apartments which the plasterer had 
scarcely left without any thought of placing 
absorbents in them. When I remarked upon 
this to the curator, expressing my solicitude 
for so many precious objects which I thought 
exposed to the risk of being spoiled, “ You 
forget,” he replied, ‘“‘ that we are in New Eng- 
land, and not in Europe.” 


Allthese different phenomena are referable 
to one and the same cause, which you have al- 
ready divined—the greater dryness of the air 
of the United States. It might even appear 
idle to dwell as much as I have done upon this 
peculiarity of the American climate if this re- 
sult was not apparently in opposition to the 
meteorological data which we possess relating 
to that country. 

** You assert,” it has been often objected to 
us, “that the climate of the United States is 
drier than that of Europe; nevertheless we 
know that it does not rain there any less nor 
less often than with us.” 

In fact, the quantity of water which falls in 
the United States, under the form of rain or 
snow, not only is not less, but it equals and 
even surpasses that which falls in Europe. 
Thus, according to the most recent data which 
we possess, there falls annually— 


sks ensiadacs 38 inches of water. 
In Philadelphia....... 4 “ ‘ie 
In St. Louis........... SS :* = 


While in Europe the annual quantity of water 
which falls at a given point is— 


BIE, wc cscccccvessessens 82 inches. 
FR FUG occ cccccccccccccececss  o 
In the centre of Germany....... _ = 
BR < cans. venesessccces = 


The number of rainy days in the United 
States is not less than in Europe, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the British Islands and 
Norway. On the other hand, it appears to be 
greater than in Eastern Europe. 

Do I need to point out that the contradic- 
tion which seems to result from these data is 
only apparent, and that, notwithstanding the 
greater quantity of water that falls, the climate 
is, nevertheless, on the whole, drier in the 
United States than in Europe? The reason of 
this is very simple. It is that, during clear 
weather, the air is less charged with humidity 
than with us. The atmosphere does not, as in 
England and the west of Europe, continue ina 
state nearly that of saturation, but thesmoment 
the rain ceases and a change of wind brings 
back fine weather, the hygrometer falls imme- 
diately, and the dew-point keeps sensibly be- 
low the temperature of the surrounding air. 
There is in this respect a similarity between 
the climate of the United States and that of 
the Alps. Our mountains, as you know, have 
furnished results in appearance not less con- 
tradictory. Relying on the fact that it rains 
oftener there than on the plains, the conclusion 
has been too hastily drawn that the air in the 
mountainous region was less dry. Thus we 
see that in the older meteorological manuals, 
and even in recent works, the climate of the 
Alps figures among the moist climates, while 
in reality the air there is much more dry, a 
fact which any one may verify on a fine, clear 
day. It is to this very circumstance that we 
must in great part attribute the fact that we 
are less fatigued in traversing the mountains 
than the plains. 

The cause of the greater dryness of the 
American climate it is easy to apprehend. In 
America, as in Europe, the predominant winds 
are from the west. On our European coasts 
those winds come charged with the moisture 
with which they have become saturated by 
their contact with the ocean; hence it is 
that they generally bring with them rain. In 
the United States it is the reverse. The west- 
ern winds do not reach the Atlantic coast until 
after having swept over an entire continent, 
and during that passage they have lost a great 
part of their moisture. For that reason they 
are seldom accompanied with rain. They act 
the same part that the east winds do with us, 








which, for the very reason that they come to 





us from over the continent, are dry and greedy 
of moisture. We all know how much more 
rapidly our roads and our fields dry under the 
influence of the north wind than that of the 
south wind (from the lake).* 

To what degree do atmospheric conditions, 
so diverse, influence the conditions of animal 
and vegetable life? Buffon already, in com- 
paring the animals and plants of the new con- 
tinent with those of the old, had pointed out a 
double contrast. He had remarked that the 
animal species of the American Continent + 
were in general smaller than their congeners 
of the old continent, while nearly the reverse 
was true of plants. He concluded from this 
that the new continent was more favorable to 
the vegetable kingdom, while the old was more 
so to the animal kingdom. 

The history of the United States does not 
extend over a sufficiently long period to furnish 
us with conclusive data upon the modifications 
which the different races of animals imported 
from Europe may have undergone through the 
influence of climate. It is man himself who 
will furnish us with the most instructive facts 
upon this point. 

It is now nearly two hundred and fifty years 
since the first colonists established themselves 
on the shores of New England. They were, 
as is well known, dissenters, who expatriated 
themselves because they wanted a larger share 
of religious liberty than the English Church 
was disposed to allow them. They were in 
every respect true Englishmen, having all the 
physical and moral characteristics of the An- 
glo-Saxon race. At the present day, after but 
little more than two centuries, the inhabitant 
of the United States is no longer simply an 
Englishman. He has traits which are peculiar 
to himself, and which cannot be mistaken any 
more than the English physiognomy could be 
confounded with the German. He is, ina 
word, developed as a Yankee or American type. 
But as this type cannot be the result of a cross- 
ing of races, since it is the most marked in the 
Eastern States, precisely where the race is less 
mixed, it must be the consequence of external 
influences, among which we must place in the 
front rank those of climate. 

Ore of the physiological characteristics of 
the American is the absence of embonpoint. 
Pass through the streets of New York, Boston, 
or Philadelphia, and you will hardly meet one 
out of a hundred individuals who elbow you 
who is corpulent, and that one will most gen- 
erally be found to be a foreigner or of foreign 
descent. 

What particularly strikes us in the Amer- 
icans is the length of the neck; not, let it be 
understood, that they have the neck absolutely 
longer than ours, but that, being more slender, 
it appears longer. In turn, the American easily 
recognizes Europeans by opposite characters. 
It has happened to me more than once that, in 
forming conjectures with friends upon the na- 
tionality of individuals whom we have met on 
a public promenade, I had doubts as to their 
origin, while the Americans decided upon the 
point without hesitation. ‘But look,” said 
they, “at the neck. No American has a neck 
like that.” 

The same remark applies and with more 
strength to the fairsex ; and what will perhaps 





* By a natural consequence of the contrast which 
Iam enunciating, these same east and northeast 
winds, which with us are generally dry and cold, 
are in the United States invariably accompanied 
with rain. All who have lived in New York and 
New England know but too well the northeasterly 
storms which are so frequent in spring. 

+It will suffice to compare the lion with the 
panther, the rhinoceros with the tapir, the camel 





with the llama. 
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astonish us is that, far from complaining of it, 
they appear to felicitate themselves on this pe- 
culiarity. In fact, it is from this that the deli- 
cate and ethereal expression arises which is so 
much vaunted in the American women. But, 
while we may recognize what there may he of 
attraction in this type, which, with or without 
reason, the poets characterize as angelic, I 
think I do not deceive myself in supposing 
that our European women, in being more ro- 
bust and plump, have not any less claims on 
our admiration. 

The difference which I have just pointed 
out between the Americans and the Eurepeans 
is not only the result of a less development of 
the muscular system ; it depends as much, if not 
more, on the reduction of the glandular system, 
and in this regard it merits serious attention 
on the part of the physiologist, as involving 
directly the future of the American race. It is 
this that the most intelligent have foreseen ; 
they have felt that there must be a limit to this 
excessive delicacy of forms, and it is for this 
reason that, notwithstanding their instinctive 
aversion to the Irish (who furnish the largest 
contingent of immigration), they are far from 
being opposed to the immigration of that 
race, who, by the plenitude of their forms and 
the richness of their glandular system, appear 
made to resist with better effect the influences 
of the American climate. The remark has, in 
fact, often been made that the handsomest 
women are those born of European parents. 

More that this, these influences of climate 
are observed to operate not only on a new gen- 
eration, but are seen in many instances in in- 
dividuals when they change their residence 
from the Eastern to the Western Continent. 
Thus it is that few Europeans grow fat in the 
United States, while Americans who live for a 
short time in Europe acquire an air of health 
and well-being which is very remarkable. It 
is sometimes the same with Europeans who re- 
turn to Europe after a prolonged residence in 
the United States. In the person of him who 
addresses you nothing would be easier than to 
furnish a proof of this. 

When it is demonstrated that the greater 
dryness of the air can occasion, under similar 
latitudes, differences so remarkable as those 
we have pointed out, why should we refuse to 
recognize an influence from this cause in a 
more complex domain, but not less dependent 
on external circumstances? This leads us to 
say a word upon the differences which are to be 
recogrized, in a moral point of view, between 
Americans and Europeans. 

There is no European who, in landing at 
New York, Boston, or Baltimore, has not been 
struck with the feverish activity which pre- 
vails on all sides, Everybody is in a hurry. 
Persons on the wharves and on the sidewalks 
are running rather than walking. If two 
friends meet in the street, they content them- 
selves with a shake of the hand, but they have, 
as a general thing, no time for conversation. 
It is true that something like this can be seen 
in the seaports and large towns of England ; 
only the activity of the English appears to me 
more intentional, while that of the Yankee is 
more instinctive—the result of habit and a 
natural impatience, rather than of necessity. 
Hence it is that it betrays itself on occasions 
when it is absolutely unseasonable. The 
Americans have been reproached, and justly, 
too, for not allowing time enough for dinner. 
On the part of persons under the pressure of 
business, it could be accounted for on that 
ground, were it not that the habit is so general 
as to seem ina certain degree endemic. This 
is so true that I have more than once seen 
passengers on shipboard, who had absolutely 
nothing to do, who were not the less in a hurry 














to leave the table. It is only with effort that 
this impatience has been kept under restraint 
at the watering-places ; but that has been only 
accomplished by a recourse to what is the most 
powerful of levers—by stigmatizing this pre- 
cipitation as unfashionable. 

An impatience so general must necessarily 
have its source in some general cause. Al- 
though we possess as yet no precise data to ex- 
plain the manner in which a greater or less de- 
gree of humidity of the air acts on the nervous 
system, we think we do not deceive ourselves 
in attributing this greater nervous irritability 
of the inhabitants of the United States to the 
dryness of the American climate. May we not 
cite in support of this opinion the less durable 
yet not less constant effect which the northeast 
wind has upon us? The northeast wind, as 
we have already remarked, corresponds in its 
effects to the northwest wind in America. It 
is the wind blowing over the continent, and 
we can all confirm its desiccating action. But 
the influence of our northeast wind, you are 
aware, does not end here; it is more general. 
The inhabitants of the Jura know but too well 
that it acts also upon the nervous system, and 
even upon the disposition of the mind, to such 
a degree that when the northeast wind, espe- 
cially a sharp wind, blows for a length of time, 
they feel a kind of disquietude, of. irritation, 
which even degenerates sometimes into ill- 
humor; and it is not perhaps without reason 
that it is said in some localities that the north- 
east wind makes the women out of temper. It 
is then, too, that we have the least need of 
stimulants, and I have heard a shrewd observer 
make the remark that one should never invite 
friends to dinner during a northeast wind. 

But if a dry wind produces such marked 
effects in our own country, where, neverthe- 
less, it blows only exceptionally, we may con- 
ceive that its influence must be very much 
greater in a country where it is the dominant 
wind, as is the case along the Atlantic coast of 
the United States. From this cause there is 
also there less need, in general, of stimulants. 
Shall we err in assuming that it is to the cli- 
mate that we must refer the much more per- 
nicious effect of fermented liquors in the United 
States than elsewhere? It is a well-recognized 
fact that Europeans, and especially the Eng- 
lish, who are in the habit of drinking wine 
and spirituous liquors at home without being 
harmed by them, are obliged, if not to re- 
nounce them, at least to restrict themselves in 
the use of them, from the moment that they 
settle in the United States. It is owing to this 
experience that temperance societies have been 
able to exert so preponderating an influence 
there, and to dictate legislative measures, 
which, if they were enacted with us, might 
well transform into revolutionists some of our 
most determined conservatives. 

So, also, the Americans, notwithstanding 
their apparent coldness, are constitutionally 
more irritable than Europeans. Their suscep- 
tibility is proverbial. Can it be said that on 
this account they are more violently irritable 
than we are? 

According to this theory, they should be so, 
and they would perhaps be so, if they had not 
provided in season against the ill effects of this 
greater nervous irritability by carefully repress- 
ing, more than we do, all movements of impa- 
tience. Those who have lived in the United 
States know what care is there taken in the 
early instruction of children to inculcate the 
habit of self-government. Hence it results 
that a people, the most irritable on the face of 
the earth, is found to be at the same time the 
best disciplined. Liberty, especially, is only 
possible in the large measure in which it exists 
there, because each individual has been early 





accustomed to restrain his impulses. To keep 
himself in this path, the American has no need 
of a police. Public opinion, besides, is suffi- 
cient to recall him within the limits of decorum 
when he has strayed away from them. It is in 
the lowest taste for a man who makes any claim 
to the title of a gentleman to allow himself to 


_ get angry, and still more to resort to acts of 


violence. Thus the Americans take satisfac- 
tion in saying, what is but too true, that, when 
two individuals fall to fighting in the street, it 
may be taken for granted that they are either 
Irishmen or Germans. 

God forbid, nevertheless, that we should 
assume that the position, the prosperity, and 
the liberty of a country are the consequences 
of its climate! The example of England, with 
its climate directly the reverse of that of Amer- 
ica, would confute us, if we were to hazard 
such a paradox. But we think, on the other 
hand, that the greatness of a nation does not 
depend so exclusively on its institutions as 
some eminent authors have thought. The cli- 
mate of the United States, in inducing the adop- 
tion of certain principles of education, has per- 
haps in that way even facilitated the extraordi- 
nary development of the American people, 
under conditions which otherwise might have 
proved fatal to their prosperity, and, above all, 
to their liberty. 


Great trouble and expense have been caused 
by the sinking of a portion of the track of the 
new Jefferson Railroad, where it crosses a 
swamp in Ararat township, Pa. “It has been 
found,’’ says the Montrose Republican, “ that 
under the swamp is a subterranean pond, of 
several acres in extent, and of considerable 
depth. This pond is covered by about six feet 
in depth of black earth, which supports a heavy 
growth of woods. The trees are mostly soft 
maple, pine, hemlock, and birch, many.of them 
ranging from six inches to three feet in diame- 
ter. Last fall it was discovered that the sub- 
terranean pond contains many fish, of the kind 
usually found in ponds in this part of the coun- 
try—pickerel and ‘ shiners’ among others—but 
all without eyes! Inthe darkness of their sub- 
terranean abode, they have no use for the organ 
of vision. The Ball Pond, about a mile and a 
half distant, is now ‘ growing over.’ A con- 
siderable part of it has become subterranean 
within the last twenty years, and, probably, 
before many years, it will be entirely covered 
like the other. This pond is about twenty 
acres in extent. For some distance from the 
shore, it is filled with a dense growth of water- 
lilies, and these, no doubt, furnish the founda- 
tion on which the superstructure of earth is 
commenced.” 
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Bridal Presents to Princess Louise. 


Y the queen, a very large, fine emerald, set 
with brilliants, as a centre of bracelet; 
another set, as a centre of necklace ; a very fine 
opal and brilliant necklace, with five large opals 
set round with brilliants, and connected with 
diamond chain ; a large drop brooch, with two 
very fine opals set round with brilliants; a 
pair of opal and diamond ear-rings to corre- 
spond ; a richly-chased silver-gilt dessert ser- 
vice, consisting of one centre, two sides, and 
four corner ornaments. 

Their royal highnesses the Prince and Prin- 
cess Christian, a beautifully-chased, silver-gilt 
tea and coffee service, containing the following 
pieces: coffee-pot, two tea-pots, one sugar- 
basin, one hot-milk jug, one cream-ewer, in 
case. 
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Their royal highnesses Prince Arthur, 
Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, two 
diamond daisy-flowers, mounted as hair-pins. 

The Ducbéss of Cambridge, a silver-gilt 
inkstand in the shape of a shell. . 

The Duke of Cambridge, a richly-engraved 


silver salver. 


The Duke and Duchess of Argyll, a tiara | 


formed of a band of emeralds and diamonds, 
surmounted by a scroll-work also of emeralds 
and diamonds. 

The Marquis of Lorn, a beautiful pendant 
ornament, with a large and fine sapphire, 
mounted with brilliants and pearls, and pearl 
drop ; the centre forms a bracelet. 

The Clan Campbell, a necklace composed 
of pearls and diamonds, from which is sus- 
pended a locket of oval form, with pendant ; 
the centre of the locket is formed by a large 
and extremely-beautiful Oriental pearl, sur- 
rounded by a closely-set row of diamonds of 
large size and great brilliancy ; the outer border 
also consists of large diamonds, but set in such 
a magner as to give an appearance of lightness 
very seldom obtained in ornaments of a similar 
description ; the pendant, the most character- 
istic portion of the jewel, is suspended by an 
emerald sprig of bog-myrtle (the Campbell 
badge), and bears in the centre the galley of 
Lorn, composed of sapphires on a pavé of dia- 
monds ; the border, also of sapphires and dia- 
monds, bears the inscription, ‘‘ Ne oblivisca- 
ris.” 

The ladies and gentlemen of her majesty’s 
household, one large single candelabrum for 
five lights, four smaller candelabra for three 
lights each, a very complete toilet service in 
silver gilt, with the cipher and coronet en- 
graved on each article. 

Her majesty’s late household, a silver tea 
and coffee service, with table mounted in sil- 
ver. 
The bridesmaids, a very handsome gold 
bracelet, with rubies and diamonds. 

The Duke of Roxburghe, a silver-gilt tea- 
kettle to correspond with the service presented 
by their royal highnesses the Prince and Prin- 
cess Christian. 

The Duchess of Buccleuch, a richly-chased, 
antique pattern, silver toilet-casket. 

The Countess of Macclesfield, a case of sil- 
ver-gilt coffee-spoons. 

Vi t B field (the wife of Mr. 
Disraeli), a neck ornament, with border of fine 
brilliants ; emerald cross centre. 

From the people of Windsor, a very hand- 
some all-diamond bracelet, engraved with the 
following inscription: ‘‘ From the people of 
Windsor to her royal highness the Princess 
Louise, on her marriage, March 21, 1871.” 

From the Earl of Hardwicke, a coral and 
diamond bracelet, and a turquoise and diamond 
bracelet. 

From the boys at Eton College, a large mas- 
sive silver tankard and cover, with chased bat- 
tle-subject in relief,after ‘“‘Le Brun,” on the 
body, and engraved as follows: “ Presented to 
the Marquis of Lorn, on his marriage, by the 
present members of his old school, Eton, 
1871.” 

Among the presents were some exquisite 
specimens of Minton china. A very recherché 
dessert-service from the Princess of Wales, and 
a superb set of turquoise china vases from the 
Duke of Abercorn. 

The Duchess of Wellington presented a 
mirror of large proportions, standing forty-five 
inches high, and thirty-six inches in width; 
the frame is six inches broad, of curved out- 
line, composed or filled in with delicate open- 
work tracery of foliage, flowers, birds, figures, 
and butterflies, all in repoussé work, and in the 
highest possible relief. The mirror is sup- 





ported by two pillars, around which are cupids 
with garlands of flowers, forming a fine exam- 
ple of the Cinque-Cento style of art. The 
whole is surmounted by a princess’s coronet. 
The frame is in solid silver, and richly gilt. 


Louis Napoleon, 


Cesarism is a bad thing in itself, but Louis 
Napoleon was by no means a bad Cesar. For 
nearly twenty years he ruled France with abso- 
lute power, and during that time he gave France 
very much what she wanted. He may not have 
given her, and we believe he did not give her, 
what was best for her to have, but he fulfilled 
many of the conditions that were needed to sat- 
isfy her. What has France really wished for dur- 
ing these last twenty years? It has wished to be 
secure from its own turbulent and dangerous 
classes, to be aided in growing rich, to have a 
predominance in Europe, to be able to bully or 
patronize its neighbors, to be considered “ the 
great nation” in arts and arms. The bulk of 
Frenchmen thought that the empire gave them 
all these good things. We have seen enough of 
the character of the lower section of the popu- 
lation of Paris, in the last few weeks, to under- 
stand something of the enthusiasm which the 
emperor, in the early days of his reign, awa- 
kened when he had made it clearly understood 
that he could save society—that is, that he 
knew how to shoot down the cruel, gabbling, 
mischievous ragamuffins, who seek by tyranny 
to make the lives of all others as miserable and 
brutal as their own. Then there can be no 
doubt that the emperor powerfully aided the 
material progress of France. It is true that 
France during the same period would have got 
neh under any government that could have 
preserved order, for the twenty years of the 
empire were twenty years in which railways 
first began to tell on industry, and in which, as 
the whole commerce and wealth of the world 
was rapidly extending, France naturally took 
her share in the good things going. But the 
emperor personally bestowed the energies of 
an inventive mind on the work, and ‘brought 
ideas that were more than French to aid the 
progress of his people toward wealth. It was 
not only Paris that he adorned ; he did some- 
thing to beautify or to enrich almost every pro- 
vincial French town. As for meddling with 
Europe, he fooled the French on this head to 
the very top of their bent. Nothing in Europe 
was to be settled or thought of or done without 
his approval and that of France, and France 
was naturally delighted. He even invented 
new and unheard-of outlets for French vanity, 
and inspired, or nearly inspired, Frenchmen 
with a belief that it was their mission to up- 

hold the Latin races in America, and to cripple 
the maritime power of England by a settlement 
in Cochin China. Lastly, he did something to 
please the two great factions of French society, 
the liberals and the clericals. He freed Italy, 
and he supported the papacy. In his later days 
he threw himself more and more on the cler- 
icals, for the simple reason that he found that 
they could do more for him, and that they were 
the real people to address when he fancied he 
should like a plébiscite. But he always wished 
it to be understood that he was a saint some- 
what against his will, and that the sinners 
ought to know that at bottom he was their very 
good friend. When we look at the chaos and 
misery in which France now is, at her humili- 
ated armies, impoverished population, at Parig 
shorn of its glory, and trembling in face of a 
knot of rebellious National Guards, and at the 
total loss of her position in Europe, it is not 
difficult to comprehend the adhesion which for 
many years she gave to the policy of a man 
who offered and secured her the reverse of all 





these evils. 











Abstraction. 
The whistle shrilled warning, we entered the 
tunnel, 
And darkness Ci ian ded to 
light ; 
AndI saw the red cinders flash out from the 
funnel, 


Like shot-stars that sweep down the dusk 
arch of night. 


And thus, I exclaimed, through the tunnel of 
Trouble, 
Does man, the express, rush devotedly on ; 
Nor cares, though unkindness the darkness may 
double, 
For him if the cinders of hope shall have 
shone. 


From the fire-box, his soul, incandescence they 
borrow, 
And cheerful effulgence unceasingly cast ; 
And, just as the night brings the dawn of the 
morrow, 
The drear tunnel leads into daylight at 
last. 


Then let him not fear, though the shadows 
grow deeper, 
But, thus as I mused, slowly halted the 
train, 
A twist of my collar, a fist in my peeper, 
And out jumped a thief with my watch and 
my chain. 


Fire-Signals. 

Fire would naturally suggest itself as the 
earliest and most ready mode of signalling, as 
the eye is so easily attracted by light. This, 
of course, would be most effectual during the 
night, though a thick smoke would show on a 
clear day at a considerable distance. Accord- 
ingly, as far back as old Homer, we find Simon 
represented as signalling to the Greek fleet to 
return from Tenedos, now that the stratagem 
of the ‘“* wooden horse’? was successful, by 
lighting fires on the shore. schylus, in his 
“ Agamemnon,” describes, by the mouth of 
Clytemnestra, how the long-looked-for capture 
of Troy was made known at Mycenw. From 
point to point the glare of the beacon-flames 
spreads its news—from Ida to Lemnos, Athos, 
Macistus, Messapium ; from the dun heights 
of Citheron to Zgiplanctus, which passes on 
its tale of victory across the Saronic Gulf to 
Arachnus, a hill in the hero’s home terri- 
tory ; and the weary sentries of Mycene hail 
with joy the downfall of their foe, and wait 
their liege lord’s speedy return. This passage 
will recall to the memory the famous parallel, 
if not imitation, by Macaulay, in his “ Lay of 
the Spanish Armada,’’ where the bale-fires 
rouse England, from Plymouth to Carlisle, for 
defence against the foe. Later on, in more 
historical times than those of Troy, Mardoni- 
us, the Persian commander left in Greece by 
Xerxes, is represented as prepared to tele- 
graph the capture of Athens to his master at 
Sardis, by similar means. But, at the time of 
the Persian war, fire-signals had been brought 
to a considerable degree of accuracy. Herod- 
otus tells us that as the Greek fleet lay at Arte- 
misium, waiting for the Persians, it became 
known to them by fire-signals that their three 
lookout ships had been captured by the enemy, 
though, whether they learned in the same way 
that the crews had made their escape, is not 
quite clear from the passage. 


Fine Feathers. 


A new idea has been put into practice, re- 
cently, to furnish more regularly and certainly 
the fine feathers that make the fine birds of the 
opera, the fashionable church, and the prome- 
nade. Ostriches are now farmed in South Af 
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rica, solely for their feathers. They are kept 
in lots containing fifteen or twenty acres, which 
are enclosed by low stone walls, over which the 
ostriches never leap. The eggs are hatched 
artificially ; but the feathers obtained from the 
wild birds are still the more valuable in the 
market. The mode of hunting them is as fol- 
lows: The finest adult male bird is singled out 
of the flock of perhaps six or eight, at the sea- 
son when the feathers are in the finest condi- 
tion—that is, when the quills have not arrived 
at their full hardness or development ‘the 
plume of the feathers is then beautifully deli- 
cate and soft. These feathers are called the 
blood-feathers, and are considered of the great- 
est value. The hunter then follows it at a 
sharp trot, so as not to alarm the bird thor- 
oughly, but follows it up ten miles or more at 
the same rate of speed, and then stops, letting 
his horse feed and rest for about twenty min- 
utes. The ostrich also stops. The hunter then 
mounts again, and follows up the bird at a fast 
gallop. The ostrich is now, however, stiff and 
tired after his previous exertion, and does not 
go along so fast, so that his pursuer soon runs 
him down, and knocks him on the head with a 
thong of rhinoceros-hide, which kills him at 
once. The long white feathers are worth from 
one hundred and sixty to two hundred dollars 
a pound, and it takes about eighty of them to 
make a pound. The process of cleaning and 
preparing them for commerce is a somewhat 
intricate one, and requires considerable skill. 
An ostrich in good plumage is worth about 
eighty dollars. Some hunters get from fifty to 
seventy-five birds in a season. 


Birmingham (Eng.) School-masters 
in 1880. 

Such a trio as the three masters of this 
school could scarcely be equalled; the head 
master did not confine his punishing propen- 
sities to his own boys, but would often invade 
the second master’s ground and thrash away ; 
and to make amends to the wounded feelings 
of the second master, he would also carry out 
his brutal taste by thrashing those of the third 
master with equal gusto. The second master 
followed the example of the premier, and not 
only did he use his fist in his passion, but his 
language was disgusting. The third master, 
of course, followed suit ; but he was the worst 
of all—particularly when the other masters 
were absent, and he seemed to enjoy it, for, 
after giving his brutal floggings, he would 
chuckle and laugh. His chief delight was to 
hold a boy by the hair of his head down to his 
desk with one hand, while he beat the boy on 
his face. No wonder that the boys were con- 
tinually playing truant, and coming to school 
at very irregular hours, when they had such 
cruel masters over them. 


Scottish Scenery. 


The visitor to the west coast of Scotland is 
doubtless often disappointed by the absence of 
bright colors and brilliant contrasts, such as 
he has been accustomed to in Italy and Swit- 
zerland, and he goes away too often with a mal- 
ediction on the mist and the rain, and an under- 
murmur of contempt for Scottish scenery, such 
as poor Montalembert sadly expressed in his 
life of the Saint of Tona. But, what many 
chance-visitors despise, becomes to the living 
resident a constant source of joy. Those in- 
finitely-varied grays — those melting, melo- 
dious, dimmest of browns — those silvery 
gleams through the fine neutral tint of cloud ! 
one gets to like strong sunlight least ; it dwarfs 
the mountains so, and destroys the beautiful 
distance. Dark, dreamy days, with the clouds 
clear and high, and the wind hushed ; or wild 








days, with the dark heavens blowing by like 
the rush of a sea, and the shadows driving like 
mad things over the long grass and the marshy 
pool; or sad days of rain, with dim pathetic 
glimpses of the white and weeping orb ; or the 
nights of the round moon, when the air throbs 
with strange electric light, and the hill is mir- 
rored dark as ebony in the glittering sheet of 
the loch; or nights of the aurora and lunar 
rainbow: on days and nights like those is the 
Land of Lorn beheld in its glory. Even dur- 


sing those superb sunsets for which its coasts 


are famed—sunsets of fire divine, with all the 
tints of the prism—only west and east kindle 
to great brightness; while the landscape be- 
tween reflects the glorious light dimly and 
gently, interposing mists and vapors with 
dreamy shadows of the hills. These bright 
moments are exceptional; yet is it quite fair to 
say so when, a dozen times during the rainy 
day, the heart of grayness bursts open, and 
the rainbow issues forth in complete semicircle, 
glittering in glorious evanescence, with its dim 
ghost fluttering faintly above it on the dark 
heaven ? 





Puricties. 


j= WARD BEECHER says: “ There 
L is nothing more offensive to me than to be 
= in that rough, religious way, ‘ Well, 

rother Beecher, how is your soul to-day?’ 
None of your business! It is a kind of familiar- 
ity that I don’t relish. If my father were to 
come to me on the a and put his arm 
around my neck, I should look up with pleasure ; 
but, should a stranger do the same thing, i 
should resent the action as an insult. And 
what I won’t permit to be done to my body, 
I shall not tolerate on my soul.” 


The new trowel-bayonets, being manufac- 
tured at the Springfield armory, are shaped al- 
most exactly like a sharp-pointed trowel, and 
the dimensions about the same, or much like 
the spear-heads of the South-Sea Island war- 
riors. Their design is not so much for charges 
as an efficient instrament for a skirmishing 
line, and being furnished with finger-pieces 
where they are joined to the guns, they can be 
used either to lop boughs or dig holes for picket 
defence. 


A writer in the Illinois Agricultural Report 
for 1864, says: “*The fences of the United 
States have cost more than the ships, boats. 
and vessels, of every description, which sail 
the ocean, lakes, and rivers; more than any 
one cluss of property, aside from real estate, 
except, it may be, the railroads of our country.’ 
This may seem like an exaggerated statement, 
but a little estimate will show that it is not so 
extravagant as would first appear. 


A letter from a member of the Magellan 
colony speaks of some of the Patagonians as 
standing six feet six or seven inches, and 
“from head to heel symmetry itself.” Nor is 
it unusual to find a Patagonian weighing as 
much as two hundred and eighty-five pounds. 
With all their splendid physical characteris- 
ties, the race is degenerating “‘ through the use 
of liquor.” Moreover, with all their bodily 
strength, the people are said to be exceedingly 
cowardly. 

An eccentric, wealthy gentieman stuck u 


a board in a field on his estate, upon whic 
was painted the following: “I will give this 


field to any man who is contented.” He soon 
had an applicant. ‘ Well, sir, are you a con- 
tented man?” “Yes, sir, very.”” “Then 


what do you want with my field?” The appli- 
cant did not stop to reply. 


On the average throughout the yedr, one 
railroad-train per minute leaves London. That 
would be five hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand six hundred trains in the year. 


The express system originated in 1839. One 
express messenger in New York travelled one 
million five hundred thousand miles in ten 
years. 





A proposition to do away with the present 
steamboat system of the Mississippi designs 
the substitution of —. tugs for steam- 
the passenger-boats being towed there- 

y. 


Prussia exports linens, woollens, zine, arti- 
cles of iron, copper, brass, indigo, wax, hams, 
a instruments, tobacco, wine, and porce- 
ain. 


Not the least serious loss to the French from 
the war is that of the timber which has been so 
ruthlessly wasted, and which will take many a 
long year to restore. 


Sabastian Bach is said to have been the first 
pianist who discovered the use of the human 
thumb. Previous performers discarded the 
use of that member. 


A thief who lately broke open a grocer’s 
warehouse excused himself on the plea that he 
only went to take tea. 


A laurel-wreath of gold has been voted by 
the ladies of Munich to the Emperor William, 
and a statue to Count Moltke. 


To lady railroad travellers: For information 
respecting the last train apply to the leading 
dressmaker. 


The wail of a Western poet: ‘*’Tis sweet to 
court; but, oh! how bitter, to court a gal and 
then not git her!” 


Father Hyacinthe wants to see more of the 
United States, and has announced his intention 
of visiting us during the present summer. 


Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author of 
The Gates Ajar,” is about to be married to 
a young clergyman. 


_ Henri Rochefort is suffering from consump- 
tion, and cannot, in the nature of things, live 
long. 

The exportation of oysters for seed to Eng- 
land, is a new feature in the American oyster- 
trade. 

* Why are birds melancholy in the morning? 
Because their little bills are all over dew. 

It requires two or three thousand tons of 
food each day for Paris. 





Che Hlusewm. 


N the discussion of Darwinism, the advo- 
cates of that theory make a considerable 
point of the fact that certain species of butter- 
flies almost exactly resemble in appearance the 
leaves of the plants to which they resort. This 
resemblance, or mimicry, as it is called, is, of 
course, a great protection from the birds which 
seek to devour the butterflies. Perhaps the 
most striking example of it is that of the leaf- 
butterfly, which is very common in the East 
Indies. The upper surface of these butterflies 
is very striking and showy, as they are of a 
large size, and are adorned with a broad band 
of rich orange on a deep-bluish ground. The 
under side is very variable in color, so that out 
of fifty specimens no two can be found exactly 
alike, but every one of them will be of some 
shade of ash, or brown, or ochre, such as are 
found among dead, dry, or decaying leaves, 
The apex of the upper wing is produced into 
an acute point, a very common form in the 
leaves of tropical shrubs and trees, and the 
lower wings are also produced into a short 
narrow tail. Between these two points runs a 
dark curved line exactly representing the mid- 
rib of a leaf, and from this radiate on each side 
a few oblique lines, which serve to indicate the 
lateral veins of a leaf. These marks are more 
clearly seen on the outer portion of the base of 
the wings and in the inner side toward the mid- 
dle and apex, and it is very curious to observe 
how the usual marginal and transverse strie 
of the group are here modified and strength- 
ened so as to become adapted for an imitation 
of the venation of a leaf... . But this re- 
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semblance, close as it is, 
would be of little use if 
the habits of ‘the insect 
did not accord with it. 
If the butterfly sat upon 
leaves or upon flowers, 
or opened its wings 80 as 
to expose the upper surface, 
or exposed and moved its 
head and antenn#® as many 
other butterflies do, its dis- 
guise would be of little avail. 
We might be sure, however, 
from the analogy of many 
other cases, that the habits 
of the insect are such as still 
further to aid its deceptive 
garb ; but we are not obliged 
to make any such sup- 
position, since Mr. Wallace 
had the good fortune to ob- 
serve scores of Kallima para- 
lekta, in Sumatra, and to 
capture many of them, and 
vouches for the accuracy of 
the following details. These 
butterflies frequent dry for- 
ests, and fly very swiftly. 
They were seen to settle 
on a flower or a green leaf, 
but were many times lost 
sight of in a bush or tree 
of dead leaves. On such 
occasions they were gen- 
erally searched for in vain, 
for, while gazing intently 
at the very spot where one 
had disappeared, it would 
often suddenly dart out, 








and again vanish twenty or 
fifty yards farther on. On 
one or two occasions the in- 
sect was detected reposing, 
and it could then be seen 
how completely it assimi- 
lates itself to the surrounding 
leaves. It sits on a nearly up- 
right twig, the wings fitting 
closely back to back, conceal- 
ing the antenne and head, 
which are drawn up be- 
tween their bases. The little 
tails of the hind-wing touch 
the branch, and form a per- 
fect stalk to the leaf, which 
is supported in ‘its place 
by the claws of the mid- 
dle pair of feet, which are 
slender and inconspicuous. 
The irregular outline of 
the wings gives exactly the 
perspective effect of a shriv- 
elled leaf. We thus have 
size, color, form, markings, 
and habits, all combining to- 
gether to produce a disguise 
which may be said to be 
absolutely perfect; and the 
protection which it affords is 
sufficiently indicated by the 
abundance of the individuals 
that possess it. We copy 
this account of the leaf-but- 
terfly and the accompany- 
ing illustration from Mi- 
vart’s interesting ‘‘ Genesis 
of Species”? just published 
by D. Appleton & Co. 
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